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WINTER SCENE IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 

The picture on this page is from the pencil of Hill, and drawn 
expressly for our paper. It represents a steam-tug bringing up 
an emigrant ship through the snow storm and ice in New York 
harbor. The good ship, freighted with hundreds of lives, bends 
before the gale, but she is staunch and strong, and the little steam- 
er is making a good headway, and will bring her safe to anchor. 
. But what a dismal introduction to the promised land is such a 
day of cold, storm and ice as that depicted in our engraving! 
The poor immigrant, as he stands shuddering in the chill atmos- 
phere, and gazes over the icy bulwarks on the fields of ice, as he 
hears the hard cakes grinding against the copper sheathing, as he 
vainly seeks to penetrate the cold veil woven by the storm around 
him, might fancy that he was embarked on an Arctic expedition, 
and just entering the dread regions of eternal ice and winter. 
The bright visions of the New World that grew up in the light of 


three thousand miles away, the sense of loneliness and of uncer- 
tainty as to the future, will bear with a double weight upon his 
heart from the utter desolation of nature in her most forbidding 
aspect. Far as his limited vision extends he sees only repellant 
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images—the cold white wing of the storm fanning his brow with 
freezing airs, grinding ice-cakes eddying in the blue-black current, 
jarring and crashing as they quiver on the tide. Even the paddle- 
wheels of the friendly steamer have a fierce, impatient dash, and 
her iron lungs snort defiantly. As he draws nearer, the strange 
features of the shore look stranger from the atmosphere that en- 
velopes them. Castle Garden seems a fortress framed for defence 
—the tall spires of the city, ghostly giants in white robes, indig- 
nantly ffowning intruders from the shore. When he lands, the 
bustle and confusion, the icy docks, the hurrying crowds, the sel- 
fish pre-occupation of every man he meets, will strike a chill to 
his heart, consonant with the weather, but jarring to the feelings 
of the lonely adventurer. We have placed ourself in the position 
of a lonely man, poor and friendless, ill in body and mind, who 
has expended his last shilling in making this last struggle for 
existence, but whose heart fails as the adventure is about being 
accomplished. Cheerless enough is the aspect of things to the 
stout-hearted Teuton who stands beside him, calm and philosophic 
} in external bearing, warmly clad, with plenty of guilders stowed 
away in the locker, and ample resources both physical and peca- 
niary, to give him a fair start in a new field. He is fitted for the 
rough and tumble of adventure. He looks beyond the chilly 


prospect of the present to the brightness of the future. He is 


TOWING UP AN EMIGRANT Shiv THROUGH 


bound for the far West to join comrades who have gone before 
him to till the soil, to shoot the deer, or perhaps pursue the buffalo 
in company with the wild Indian far beyond the Mississippi. 
There are groups of families on board the emigrant ship, of course 
but over all the steerage passengers the winter weather hangs a 
sort of funeral pall. Far different is it with the rich cabin passen 
ger who comes hither, merely as a temporary sojourner, to sce 
new phases of nature and of character, and who welcomes a little 
hardship as affording a variety in the monotony of a luxurious 
existence. Wrapped in costly furs, he comes on the quarter deck, 
a little before the time of landing, and looks about him with a curi- 
ous and unconcerned eye. As soon as the vessel touches the pier, 
he will spring into a carriage, and, being well posted up before- 
hand, be whirled to one of the palatial hotels. But certainly, 
strangers, whatever their position, arriving at New York during 
the past winter, formed a very erroneous impression of its climate 
and if among them there are any bookmakers of the sort that 
jump at conclusions from first ideas, we shall expect to see pub- 
lished accounts stating that the Empire City is the coldest and drea- 
riest spot on the face of the earth, a sort of Spitzbergen, and we 
anticipate being told that the readiness with which Americans 
volunteered on the Arctic expeditions was only from a desire to 
get into a warmer and more comfortable climate than ours. 
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a distant fireside, prompted by a returning traveller’s tale, or a 
letter from America, are rudely dispelled. Friendless and a 
stranger here, with loving hearts forsaken but beating for him 
NEW YORK HARBOR. 
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THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE KING’S RESOLVE. 

Gasparp Corpova, the king’s confessor, died. To gain the 
place for Escobar, had been the aim of Father Jerome, but he was 
doomed to the same disappointment as Escobar when hoping to be 
confessor to the queen. The same person supplanted him. The 
Count de Lerma thought Juan wholly devoted to him, and knew 
him to be the mortal enemy of Jerome and Escobar. The inqui- 
sitor accepted him ; and the king, frightened at having shown so 
much courage on the day of the meeting of the council, dared not 
refuse him, and Juan Sevilla was appointed king’s confessor, with- 
out even having asked the situation. 

Escobar, seeing himself defeated a second time by Juan, in spite 
of the good intentions of the king and the protection of the Duke 
d’Uzede, began to believe that the latter was not sincere, and play- 
ing a double game. From that moment commenced a misunder- 
standing between them, which de Lerma took every occasion to 
augment. Juan, on his part, began to believe that it was his des- 
tiny to rise by his enemy’s downfall. 

The grand inquisitor promised, in his turn, to favor the Count 


“Sire, it is impossible.” 

Then, in inexpressible trouble, he fell on his knees and seizing 
her hand, bathed it with tears, and cried earnestly : 

“Tt is me—it is your king ! no—it is your friend who supplicates 
you. Remain, that the people who scorn me may honor and 
esteem me ; remain, that my reign may be glorious, or rather be- 
cause I love you; for that I throw at your feet the sceptre and 
crown, to which I owe not a day of happiness, except those you 
have given me.” 

“ Sire—sire, rise !”’ said Alitea; “return to reason, and deign to 
listen to me. I cannot remain in the palace without failing in my 
memory of the queen, your wife and my benefactress,—without 
failing in my own duties; and can you think for one moment, 
when I recall yours, I shall forget my own? My sole fortune, my 
kingdom, is my honor, and that kingdom I will preserve and 
defend, as I counsel you to defend yours. Do not mistake my 
words, sire; your friendship alone is valued more than the king- 
dom. I have no ambition, save that of remaining an honest 
woman ; and if I consent to your wishes, you who pretend to love 
me, you will always be unhappy; for the day when I should be- 
come your favorite, would be the last of my life; I would kill 
myself!” 

These words were pronounced in a voice so firm, so energetic, 
that the king felt and knew she spoke the truth. He looked at her 
for some moments in silence and respect; then, as if struck with 
a new idea, his face brightened. 

“You are right, duchess, and I will prove to you that I am wor- 
thy of understanding you ; I will prove that my love is not a com- 
mon love. Do not leave yet; grant me eight days more. You 
will not refuse that to your king, to your friend ?” 

Alitea bowed assentingly. 

“TI thank you, duchess, for that promise. I demand another: 
it is that you will not leave without bidding me farewell.” 


de Lerma in his project of expelling the fathers of the Society ot 
Jesus from the kingdom. He promised thag after the expulsion of 
the Moors. One argument he used which decided the prime min- 
ister at once. The Count de Lerma had long wished a cardinal’s 
hat, thinking it would protect him, and that hat the pope had 
promised to give when the Moors were expelled from Spain. All 
obstacles seemed to disappear upon the death of the queen, who 
left them without a protector. The peace with France allowed 
them now to turn all their forces upon Valencia and Grenada, 
in case of a resistance. 


The young king loved Alitea more than ever, and since he had | 
been unable to see her, his love had increased. Indifferent to the | 


affairs of state, the reins of which he had wholly abandoned, he 
dreamed only of means of approaching the only person who was 
dear to him. When he was racking his brain for ways to see her, 
Alitea requested an audience. At the moment when the Duchess 
de Santarem gatered, the king turned pale, and his anxiety was so 
great that Alitea was disconcerted. 

“What have you to ask of me, senora? Speak. Whatdo you 
wish 

“To thank your majesty for all the kindness with which he has 
loaded me, and to give him my adieux.” 

“You leave—you?” said the king, and he stopped and mur- 
mured with an air of great sadness, ‘“‘] am very unhappy.” 

“ You, sire?” 

“Yes. For many days my misfortunes have been accumulat- 
ing. This is the last stroke.” 

“In truth, I can scarcely believe what you say. My departure 
is an event of little importance.” 

“ Hear me, duchess: I love you! Yes, yes; it is the first time 
the words have passed my lips; but you have known it.” 

Alitea, too frank and truthful, only remained silent, and the 
king went on : 

“ Yes, you know well that I love you, and you understand then 
how much your departure afflicts me. I have no other pleasure 
but that of seeing you.” 

“ And since the death of the queen, I have not come to court.” 

“ What need is there of telling me that? Do you not think I 
have perceived it? I have so few friends that the absence of one 
is remarked. You have not been at court, but then J knew you 
were at Madrid, near at hand. IJ could meet you like to-day, for 
instance. That was something ; it was the hope of my life.” 

At this declaration of love, so sudden, so frank, Alitea knew 
not what to answer. She stammered a few words about respect 
and devotion for the king. 

“Yes!” cried he, bitterly; “the king—alweys the king! that is 
to say no one loves me; he who is condemned to respect and iso- 
lation is the king. Duchess, | have had but one happy moment 
in my life, or rather evening; it was when I was Augustin de 
Villa-Flor, your cousin—at least, you treated me as such; and J 
bless that evening, J know not why, for it is since then that I have 
loved you.” 

“ Your majesty will permit me to tell him—” 

“Speak to me as then; speak w me frankly; turn to derision 
my weakness.” 

“Never, sire. To-day, as then, I thank you for your friendship. 
To-day, as then, J will say: Why does the king give to others 
the power Heaven has confided to him?’ Why does he not seek 
im his duties, in the work imposed upon him, a distraction from 
the griefs which weary him* Henceforth let him watch alone.” 

“Yes; you are the only one who has spoken so. But this 
courage, this strength of will—it is mot sufficient to talk to me of 
them ; it is necessary to give them to me, and I heave them whea 
I listen to you, when you are present. Do not leave me, then, 
duchess. Iam not my own; I am wholly yours.” 

And in the eyes of the king appeared « tear which, better den 
words, seemed to say, “ Remain.” 


“] thank your majesty for the honor which he does me, and I 
await his orders,” coldly replied Alitea. 

The duchess made the king a profound bow, and retired. The 
king followed her retreating form with eager eyes. He admired 
the majestic height, the proud, noble carriage, and qucenly head 
and step. 

The king had made a resolve. Understanding well that the 
Duchess de Santarem was not the woman to yield to the wishes 
of the king, persuaded that she would rather die than become his 
favorite, he could not and would not renounce her, and so he 
resolved to make her his wife and prime minister. His character 
needed directing, and it pleased him better to be directed by Alitea 
than the Count de Lerma, and decided that, in the defeat of the 
latter, he could not find a better successor than the Duchess de 
Santarem. 

The king had not concealed from himself the difficulties attend- 
ing his project—the pride of Spanish nobility, the rigor of the 
court, the inflexible severity of etiquette. But if the Duchess de 
Santarem could not become queen of Spain, nothing could pre- 
vent her from becoming the wife of the king. He was a widower; 
he was free. Marriages of the left hand were then very frequent 
among personages of the highest distinction. Spain even had 
seen Maria Padilla seated by degrees upon the throne of Don 
Pedro. 

The king saw on his table a note bearing these words: “ Im- 
portant and secret; for the king alone.” This note was addressed 
to him by the archbishop of Valencia, and demonstrated by vic- 
torious argument the necessity of the expulsion of the Moors. 
The king had not read this letter; he had contented himself with 
looking at the signature. 

Now a new idea had come into his head. He wished to confide 
to some one his wishes for marriage. The Count de Lerma did 
not please him, or Sandoval the inquisitor. Father Jerome he 
knew to be an enemy of both. The Duke d’Uzede was not infiu- 
ential enough. The archbishop was the one. The king seated 
himself and wrote a summons for the archbishop to leave Valen- 
cia, and come secretly to Madrid. 

The archbishop, confident that this summons was caused by 
the effect of his statement, lost no time in hastening to obey the 
royal summons. The archbishop arrived without either the Count 
de Lerma or Sandoval being cognizant of the fact. He was intro- 
duced immediately into the king’s cabinet. . 

“ Be seated, my father,” said the monarch, affectionately, and 
made him take a chair near his desk, and the prelate saw his note 
under the eyes, almost under the hands of the king, and flattered 
himself that the king read it unceasingly. “My father,” con- 
tinued the king, “I have called you upon an important affair—the 
affair which holds the firmest place in my heart; an affair which 
occupies me day and night.” 

“] see that well,” said the prelate, pointing with his finger to 
the manuscript. 

“ How is thet, my father?” inquired the king. 

“ Your majesty,” replied the prelate, with satisfaction, “ wishes 
to speak to me of my memorandum.” 

“No, my father.” 

“Your majesty has read it nevertheless ?” 

“Not yet.” 

If the king had not been so intently occupied with the sole idea 
in his mind, would have been struck with the angry, bewildered 
look of the haughty prelate at hearing his master’s answer. 

“He acts, nevertheless,” cried the archbishop, with warmth, 
“ for the triumph of the faith!” 

“ We will speak of that later. Listen to me at first.” 

The king, then, with more address, warmth and wit than his 
auditor believed him possessed of, disclosed his wishes and plans. 
The archbishop, unfavorably disposed towards it, and with his 

eyes fixed upon his elaborate account, shook his head with an air 


of doubt and disapprobation, and finished by saying the affair 
seemed to him impracticable and impossible. 

The king turned pale ; he bit his lips, and answered, coldly : 

“‘ Perhaps, senor archbishop ; we counted on you to help us; we 
will turn to others.” 

“Sire, Ihave answered your majesty upon my soul and con- 
science, and it is with the same frankness I will speak of the pro- 
ject which brings me. It concerns the Moors, your subjects.” 

The king did not listen. 

“The statement I had the honor to place before your majesty—” 

“T will read,” said the king, with icy coldness; and taking the 
prelate’s memoir in his hand, he threw it upon the farthest pile of 
papers. 

“In that memoir,” said the archbishop, anxiously, “I have the 
honor to expose to your majesty—” 

The king rose and paced up and down the room with an agi- 
tated air, and forgetting wholly the archbishop, dreamed of Alitea. 
The prelate began to understand his fault, and felt he had vexed 
the king. He hastened to recover his lost ground. 

“1 do not approve, I have said it, of the marriage your majesty 
desires.” 

The king stopped and listened. 

“It will excite the censure of the people and nobility, and I do 
not even know if it would be agreeable to God.” 

The king began to show signs of impatience. The prelate has- 
tened to add in a higher voice : 

“But—” 

The king grew calm. 

“ But if the approbation of the people and of God is obtained 
by a grand work, pious and desired by all, by a work as useful to 
religion as to the state, O then, sire, permit me to say to you with 
the same frankness, it will be very different.” 

“| hear,” said the king. 

“ All minds will be disposed to welcome any idea of your majes- 
ty, and will think that, having insured the happiness of his people, 
he should obtain his own; and I go farther: if some blame still, 
if some rigorous casuists dare to find fault, they will be told, and 
by me among the first, no—it is no fault, for it is expiated ; 
where there is expiation, there is no fault; or if we have the ex- 
piation first, the fault is effaced before it is committed.” 

“JT hear,” replied the king, with joy, “although I do not com- 
prehend perfectly.” 

“So,” continued the prelate, with warmth, “if your majesty 
approves of the projects contained in my manuscript—” 

“I approve of them !” cried the monarch. 

“If your majesty will sign as soon as possible this decree, so 
ardently and impatiently awaited by all, I will promise, I dare 
promise that your marriage, approved of by the grand-master and 
familiars of the Inquisition, will obtain the general approbation of 
his subjects and the benediction of Heaven.” 

“T consent! I consent!” cried the monarch, at the completion 


of his wishes, “on condition that you charge yourself with all, 


next to Heaven, Sandoval, and even the Count de Lerma, with 
whom I do not wish at this moment to entrust the subject.” 

“T take care of all,” replied the radiant prelate. 

*« And as soon as possible.” 

“I promise it to your majesty, and ask of him only one thing 
more.” 

“What?” 

“To read my memorandum.” 

“ This very instant.” 

And the king, recalling the unfortunate manuscript from the 
exile he had imposed upon it, opened it the moment the archbishop 
left. But at the first page he abandoned the reading of it, and 
thought of the Duchess de Santarem, and the surprise which 
awaited her when she came to take leave of him, according to her 
promise. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DISCLOSURB. 


Wuew the archbishop left the king’s presence, he went direct to 
the palace of the Inquisition, where he found Sandoval and the 
Count de Lerma. 

“ Ah, well,” cried he, with a proud smile, “ the cause of Heaven 
is gained. While you deliberate, I fight; while you seek for 
means of conquering, I triumph. The king has received my docu- 
ment, and the expulsion of the Moors is agreed upon, The king 
will sign the decree when we wish, or, rather, as soon as possible, 
for that was his own expression.” 

The inquisitor and minister were stupefied and delighted. One 
saw the Moors at his feet, and the other a cardinal’s hat upon 
his head. Ribeira recounted to them his conversation with the 
king, word for word ; and while he spoke, the faces of Sandoval 
and his brother lost their smiling aspect and became clouded. 

“Thus, then,” continued Ribeira, terminating his recital in 
triumphant manner, “ the king can be allowed to make this secret 
marriage—this marriage of the left hand, after all; it is of little 
consequence, for he consents, he signs, I have obtained all.” 

“ You have obtained nothing,” said Sandoval, with a stern air, 
“She whom he wishes to marry is the Duchess de Santarem, whom 
he adores,” 

“ Well.” 

“The duchess is the daughter of Don Delascar d’Alberique. 
She is a Moor,” said the Count de Lerma, 

“ And has never been baptized,” added Sandoval. 

The archbishop remained overwhelmed by his pretended triumph. 
The king, it was evident, could not ally himself, even in secret, 0 
Moorish blood ; it was a scandal too great for the grand inquisitor 


to approve of, a political measure too absurd for the minister 0 
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consent to; for if the king of Spain married a Moor, he could not 
sign the banishment of her brothers; the new wife of the king 
would oppose any such measure, and her authority would be more 
powerful than that of the last queen. That was an invincible 
obstacle. 

“ How is it that the king did not speak of that difficulty, which 
is the greatest of all?” cried the archbishop. 

“The king knows nothing of it,’”’ replied Sandoval. 

“ Ah, well; let us, like him, appear ignorant of the fact. Let 
him sign the decree ; once his signature given and the edict pub- 
lished, it will be irrevocable, and for the rest, let us see about that 
afterwards. The Moors once banished from Spain, the duchess 
will have to follow them and quit the kingdom. The king cannot 
think that the archbishop of Valencia would engage to make him 
marry any one but a Christian.” 

This idea stopped them, and the next day the minister and two 
prelates went to the king. He expected them with impatience, for 
it was the eighth day, the day when Alitea, as she had promised, 
would come to the palace to take leave of her sovereign. The 
king received the archbishop with affection, the inquisitor with 
reserve, and scarcely looked at the Count de Lerma. 

“Thus, as I promised your majesty,” said Ribeira, “we have 
come to obtain his signature to an edict which will make his reign 
illustrious. That which Charles V. did not dare to do, that which 
Philip II. only dreamed of, your majesty will aceomplish, and 
insure forever the security of the state and religious unity of 
Spain.” 

‘He presented respectfully to the king the parchment, who ran 
his eye over it. 

“I see well,” said he; “I see that you propose to me to send 
from the kingdom, back to Africa, the Moors, our faithful subjects ; 
and this project, my fathers, is approved of and signed by you?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ And by you, also, senor count ?” 

“ As the most useful measure the friends of your majesty can 
counsel to you.” 

“Your advice,” said the king, “is of great weight in the affair. 
I hope to find in you the same unanimity for the project which the 
archbishop of Valencia has spoken to you.” 

“Your majesty wishes to marry some one secretly ?” 

“Yes.” 

“A person of rank and birth.” 

“The Dachess de Santarem.” 

“ A person brought up in the Catholic religion.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Tf that is so,” said the inquisitor, looking at his two colleagues, 
“T see no reason for oppositior.” 

“Nor I,” said the count. 

“Nor I, either,” added the archbishop of Valencia. 

The king shook the hands of the two prelates, and even looked 
graciously at the count, seeing his wishes so easily accomplished. 

“You bring me this decision signed by you ?” 

“No, sire; but we will write it while your majesty signs the 
edict.” 

“I desire,” replied the king, “that this marriage be celebrated 
first.” 

“ And why, sire ?” cried the archbishop, anxiously. “ That will 
make it much later.” 

“No matter,” said the king. “On the day of my marriage, 
upon leaving the chapel, I will sign the edict, which will, you tell 
me, conciliate all the hearts and bring me all the benedictions of 
my subjects.” 

The three counsellors looked at each other in embarrassment, 
and this embarrassment redoubled when the king, deaf to all their 
entreaties and representations, declared, against his habit, firmly 
and decidedly that he would not sign the edict, would have nothing 
to do with affairs of state before his marriage. ‘The three coun- 
sellors began to think that the king had suspected their designs ; 
but he had not; he was simply amorous. 

“ Well, my fathers,” said he, seing their anxiety, “ what is the 
matter now ?” 

“There is a great difficulty, sire,” said the inquisitor, decided 
to end the matter. “It is, of course, the intention of your majes- 
ty to marry a Christian ?” 

“Well, is not the Duchess de Santarem a Catholic ?” 

“No, sire.” 

“O mercy!” cried the king, affrighted. “Perhaps by chance 
she is of Lutheran or Calvinistic faith.” 

“Worse than that.” 

“O heavens! Jewish?” 

“Worse still. She is a Moor.” 

“Moor!” cried the king, overwhelmed with grief and affright. 

“She is the daughter of Don Delascar d’ Alberique, of Valencia, 
who had her brought up far from the paternal mansion to preserve 
the secret of her faith, and, above all, to escape the baptism.” 

“Yes, sire,” said Ribeira; “she, whom a Roman Catholic king 
Wishes to marry, has never been baptized.” 

“Our zeal for your majesty,” continued the Count de Lerma, 
“made us ascertain these facts, and it was to save our sovereign—” 

“That you wished to make me first sign the edict for the ban- 
ishment and, perhaps, death of her I love ?” 

“T thought only of my sovereign !” cried the count. 

“ Yes, yes--I know it!” said the king, bitterly; “you do not 
love the queens of Spain. ‘There is a fatality that pursues me. 
Woe will examine together if God decidedly orders me to renounce 
my hopes, or if, perhaps, the conversion of so high a person will 
hot be agreeable to Heaven, and bring about this union.” 

The three ministers trembled. 

“ But that which I know,” continued the king, whom love ren- 
dered generous and noble aa well as clear-sighted, “that which I 


Let her enter—let her enter ! 


know is that I will not persecute those I deemed worthy of my 
hand and heart. I will respect her, defend her, herself and her 
brothers, and, above all,” he added, with passion, “I will never 
consent to send her from Spain.” 

“ Well, I,” cried the farious bishop, “I will never permit your 
majesty to expose himself to the exec 7 

“ Compromise his safety,” said the inquisitor. 

“ And that of his kingdom,” added the Count de Lerma. 

But the two prelates and count could obtain no other answer 


than : 
“T will never sign that edict—I will never sign it!” 


In vain they menaced him with the thunders of the church, the 
anger of Rome, the rising of the whole nation. The king, with 
long obstinacy, repeated always: “I will never sign!” 

Suddenly his face, which had been animated by the fire of dis- 
cussion, became pale, and the words died upon his lips, and his 
eyes, brilliant with hope and love, became sad and dull, and re- 
mained fixed upon a little paper laying upon his desk, which he 
had not seen. Without thinking of the three counsellors, who, 
seated before him, were watching every movement or change in 
his face, he read it, and suddenly cried with fury : 

“T will sign the edict you proposed to me!” 

The three ministers made a sign of joy and surprise, and the 
king continued : 

“Yes, I will sign that edict, but I wish to do it this instant— 
this very instant! Give it to me.” 

“‘ We have had the honor to present it to you,” said the Count 
de Lerma; “ it is before you—under your hand.” 

But instead of reading the document, he took the little billet 
and read a second time these words, which had already produced 
such a terrible effect on him: 


‘ation 


“Sire, Alitea deceives you; she loves another. His name I do 
not know. The two will marry when she returns to Valencia.” 


This friend, whom the monarch was far from doubting, was the 
Countess Altamira. She it was who had written the fatal note. 
The king remained ‘absorbed in contemplation of the billet, and 
the three ministers, without knowing from whence came the new 
resolution, awaited in great anxiety the event which they dared 
not hasten. At last, the king, shaking off his stupor, said quickly 
and loudly : 

“A pen—a pen! give it to me that I may sign!” 

The grand inquisitor offered him one, the Count de Lerma un- 
rolled the parchment, and the archbishop of Toledo, with a beat- 
ing heart, held the inkstand for him. The king’s hand trembled, 
and he could scarcely hold the pen. After a few minutes his 
intense agitation passed off, and though his hand still trembled 
somewhat, he was placing his signature to the fatal edict, when 
the gentleman of the chamber announced at that moment senora 
the Duchess de Santarem. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE KING AND THE DUCHESS DEB SANTAREM. 


Tue king, ready to sign, stopped, threw quickly from him the 
pen, and cried out with rage: 

“The Duchess de Santarem! We are delighted to see her. 
Pardon, my fathers, and you, senor 
count. We will attend to this affair another time.” 

There was in his gestures and voice an expression so imperative 
that they had no cause to stay. They left them. The count, in 
leaving, looked indignantly at the unfortunate valet who had an- 
nounced the duchess, and consequently, without knowing it, over- 
turned all their projects. The poor valet did not perceive the 
menacing look of the count, for at that moment he was bowing to 
the earth to salute him.. But the next day he lost his situation, 
without knowing the cause of his disgrace. 


The king felt now not love at seeing the duchess, but fear. His - 


blood receded from his heart; he was pale; his trembling lips 
stammered in articulate words, and his anxiety was greater from 
the efforts he made to hide it. He signed Alitea to be seated, and 
smiled as he did so, but the smile was so ghastly and convulsive 
that she was frightened, and asked the reason. ~- 

“ What is the matter with me? Ingrate !” 

Then the king, forgetting his rank, furious like the lowest of 
his subjects, overwhelmed Alitea with reproaches and menaces, 
with scorn and hate, and finished by falling on his kness at her 
feet, distracted with rage and love. 

Alitea tried in vain to calm this excess of fever and delirium, of 
which she understood nothing. At last she exclaimed : 

“ How have I merited these reproaches? I have not acceded 
to your wishes.” 

“No, no; but you have acceded to the wishes of others.” 

“ Have I promised to your majesty my heart and hand ?” 

“No; but you have given them to another, an unknown. Do 
you dare deny it? If you quit me—if you go to Valencia,” he 
continued, with an impetuosity which nothing could stay, “is it 
not to marry him? Answer—answer me! Who keeps you from 
answering ?” 

“ Yourself only, sire.” 

“I!” said the king, angrily, “I, who on my knees supplicate 
you to speak, to tell me the truth!” 

“You know all of it, sire. I know not who could have told 
your majesty.” 

“ Then it is not true?” cried the king, with an accent of joy, 
extending his hands to her. 

Alitea recoiled a step, lowered her eyes, and answered : 

“Tt is true, sire!” 

“ And you dare avow it to me?” 

“Yes, sire. But then, I swear it, stop my enemies, and the 
rest that you accuse me of never entered my head or his. Mistress 


of my hand, I have not disposed, have not promised it to any one 


—not even tohim. I return to Valencia, not to marry any one, 
but to embrace my father, Delascar d’Alberique, who is a Moor.” 

“T know it.” 

“ And who brought me up in his faith, sire.” 

“TI know it—I know it !” repeated the king, impatiently. “And 
also to be near your lover whom you will never marry ?” 

“T did not say that, sire.” 

“ How ?” cried the king, furiously. “You will not accord me 
even that consolation. What did you say then?” 

“ That I could not marry him, even if I wished it, for he has 
not asked me, never will, nor ever can.” 

“ But if he could, if he did?” 

“Then I would pray your majesty permission to accept him,” 
cried she, falling on her knees before him. “But that,” she added; 
with despair, “can never be, never on earth !” 

“Me!” said the king. ‘You would ask me to consent to it. 
But you do not know, then,” continued he, with a cry of grief and 
anger, “that I wish to marry you ?”’ = 

“You? O mercy, it is not possible !”” 

“ Ask the Count de Lerma, who left as you came; ask these 
ministers of heaven; they will tell you; they will testify that I 
wished to place you upon the throne of Spain, that I wished to 
make you queen !” 

“ And I—I do not wish it!” cried the young girl, eagerly. “I 
respect your majesty too much, I am too much attached to his 
glory, to permit him to descend from his station. Spain would 
blame you, and the Inquisition scorn you. I am a Moor.” 

“ Well, what matter?” said the king, looking at her with love. 

“Tam of the race and faith they detest.” 

“But I—I love you!” cried he ; ‘and hold—hold ! one moment 
more, I would have signed an edict which banished from Spain 
thy father and all his race.” 

“Ts it possible !” cried Alitea, trembling. 

“An edict which proscribed them, which confiscated their pro- 
perty, which condemned them to wander and die in a foreign land ; 
and that edict—” 

“ You will not sign?” cried Alitea. 

“Never, if thou lovest me, if thou wilt have me—” 

“T cannot, sire; but do not sign.” 

“Heaven wishes it, and my God commands it; that is what all 
say. Well, I will brave the will of Heaven, and even the anger 
of God, if thou lovest me, if thou consent.” 

duty prevents me.” 

“And my duty,” cried the king, almost beside himself,—“ my 
duty orders me to be unpitying !” 

“Mercy, sire, mercy!” cried she, falling on her knees; “I sup- 
plicate you!” 

“I supplicated in vain, and you repulsed me; thou lovest 
another.” 

“I love him no more ; I will renounce him ; I swear-it to you!” 

“That is not sufficient. Ihave not the courage or strength to 
resist the supplications and threats of those who wish it, unless 
you accede to my wishes.” 

“My duty, sire, my duty!” cried Alitea, pale with fright. And 
she added, almost frantically: “My honor and my duty, sire !’”” 

“ Thy honor,” cried Philip, ‘thy honor and thy life belong to 
thy king ; and thy duty—thy duty is to save thy father and all thy 
race! And since love can obtain nothing,” continued he, his 
anger increasing always, ‘“‘since I can obtain nothing by tender- 

“ness, I will try other means. I will see if thy hatred for thy king 
is stronger than the love of daughter or sister.” 

“Mercy, sire, mercy !” 

“No, no—no mercy !” gied the king, delirious. And seizing 
her hand firmly, he said: ‘‘ Listen to me well; thou shalt be here 
to-morrow evening—to-morrow; hearest thou well? and then I 
will destroy that edict, will insure the safety and happiness of thy 
brothers, of all thy race. But thou wilt come; I will wait for you 
here to morrow. Thou promisest me—thou swearest it to me ?” 

“ Never—never !” cried she, rising. 

“ Be silent—be silent!” said the king, piacing his hand on her 
lips; “for if you do not come, then it will be thou who signalizest 
the ruin, exile, death of thy father!’ 

“« My father !” repeated Alitea, bewildered ; “ I cause his death !”” 
Then with a movement of despair and affright, an involuntary, 
movement, she cried, almost beside herself: “ Mercy—mercy! I 
will come !” 

The king uttered a cry of joy, and his eyes grew brilliant with 
hope and happiness. 

“No, no—it is a blasphemy!” said <Alitea, recovering her rea- 
son, which intense mental agony had for a moment clouded. 
“ No, no—never, never !” 

But the king, as if he feared to hear this disavowal, had already 
left Alitea, and entered an adjoining room and closed the door 
tightly behind him. 

When the poor girl saw herself alone, she staggered for a mo- 
ment; driven to despair, and almost wild, she fell on her knees, 
and raising her pale face, and trembling, to heaven, cried : “ Come 
to my aid, O my God, the God of my fathers, and counsel me!” 

Meanwhile, Bernard de Sandoval and the archbishop Ribeira 
had been taking the necessary measures for the execution of their 
plans. At Valencia, at Grenada, and in all Andalusia, in Arra- 
gon and the two Castiles, their emissaries spread the most alarm- 
ing news, and raised all the population of Spain against the Moors. 
The statement prepared by Ribeira, and which the king had not 
read, was circulated throughout the kingdom, and made a great 
impression not only upon the members of the clergy, but upon the 
most powerful and influential personages. 

The holy prelate demonstrated that Spain had in its midst a 


million of conquered enemies, but not subjugated, who formed a 
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separate nation, and who had never entered freely into the man- 
ners and interests of Spain. He attested that the Moors revolted 
continually, and that, above all, in the dangers from which Spain 
had eseaped by the watchfulness and foresight of the Count de 
Lerma, the Moors, learning the preparations of King Henry IV., 
had offered him gold and soldiers ; and if, by a miracle, King 
Henry had not died, Spain would have been attacked from within 
. nd without, and that if at the first foreign war all the Moors of 
the kingdom took arms, the Spaniards would be, like their ances- 
tors, forced to submit to the yoke of the conqueror, or find an 
asylum in the rocks and mountains of Asturias. 

There reasonings produced a great effect upon the higher class- 
es; and for the people, Ribeira had recourse to other means. He 
spoke of a conspiracy which tended to nothing else, but to make 
the sultan of Morocco embark for Spain. The Moors, it was 
said, had promised to rise on his approach and furnish him with 
fifty thousand combatants, to aid him in pillaging the churches, 
profaning the monastaries and driving all the monks from the king- 
dom ; which conspiracy, it was added, was discovered by the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. The panic was great; the priests invent- 
ed strange recitalx, wonderful signs, which passed from mouth to 
mouth, and added greatly to the general fear. 

They said that at Daroca the noise of trumpets and drums had 
filled the air, at the moment the procession left the monastery ; that 
at Valencia there had been seen a cloud of dazzling whiteness, 
streaked with blood, hanging for 
manv days over the city; that an 
image of the Virgin had appeared, 
covered with sweat, and at last that 
the bell of Villila had rung for 
many days. All were expecting 
some great event, and awaited with 
almost breathless attention for the 
signal. Signs of strife were read 
in every passing cloud, warning 
bells were believed to sound from 
every tower, and all the Spaniards 
laid their hands upon their swords 
whenever they saw a Moor ap- 

roach. The latter, ful and 
industrious, grew fearful, and 
scarcely dared to move from their 
houses. 

Yezid received at Valencia all 
the news, and the day after Alitea’s 
last interview with the king, he 
came to Madrid. He found her 
pale and tearless. She had not 
retired that night, but passed it in 
agonizing prayers—prayers to her 
brother and God for counsel. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE LAST RESOLVE. 


“ Sister !” exclaimed the young 
Moor, “‘ you must go to Valencia 
to day.” 

“ And why?” 

“Qur father and our brothers 
are in t danger; our place is 
nearthem.” And in hurried words 
he recounted what our readers are 
already acquainted with. The 
populace, furious and excited by 
secret agents, had wished to set 
fire to Don Delascar’s house. 

Alitea trembled. 

“That is not all,” continued 
Yezid. “All the vessels Spain can 
dispose of are ready on the coasts ; 
all the troops are ordered to march 
upon Valencia and Grenada. What 
odious plot has been formed against 
us I know not. My father writes 
that to save our brothers and reli- 
gion, ev ing is permitted.” 

“‘ He said that ?” cried Alitea. 

“* Here is his letter. He asks our 

on for what he does, but knows 
that we think like him,—that we 
will not hesitate for an instant to 


sacrifice all that we have, the most 
precious and dear.” 

“He said that?” cried Alitea, 
with terror. 

“See for thyself; see his last 
words. Save our brothers, and 
then die !” 

Alitea took the letter, and a 
deadly palor spread over her face, 
which made Yezid very much 
frightened. 

“Let me keep this letter, brother. 
Thou art right: we cannot remain 
here; it is necessary to go. Make 
all thy preparations; have a car- 
riage ready. It is a d ter’s 
duty to go to her father. Thou 
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wilt lead me to him, Yezid,” she murmured, in an imploring tone. | 


Yezid was going, when he turned and saw Alitea stagger. He 
returned quickly and sought to calm her. 

“T have frightened you, dear sister, by telling you this news too 
abruptly, and speaking of the misfortunes which I hope will not 
be realized. y father will be able to prevent them.” 

“Only at the cost of his own life,” said Alitea. Then casting 
aside her anguish, she added, calmly: “I hope, as you, that our 
enemies- will draw back before the exile or massacre of our bro- 
thers. Juan has been called to the wigs of the Inquisition ; he 
will tell us all that has been decided upon, and, perhaps, this 
evening you will be able to carry to Valencia the news the 
king and his minister have renounced their sinister designs for- 
ever.” 


She <p douly, end with ench i- 
dent effort, that Yezid said : 


“You are striving to hide your suffering from me.” 
a nothing is the matter with me. At what hour do you set 


“This evening, that we may not be seen ; this evening at eleven’ 


o'clock.” 

“ That is well. I will be ready. Let the carriage wait for 
bat met here; let it awnlt mo at tee palace loads 
to the queen’s apartment:. Thou knowest it well ?” ; 

Yezid trembled. 

“ Yes, I know it; but why at that gate *” 


“ Because it is solitary, and because I have a du’ 
Ask no more, I pray you; brother, trust me, and 
more. Now, go—go!” 

Yezid looked at her with surprise. But he respected her secret, 
remembering the time when she had respected his own. He em- 
braced his sister and left. 

Alitea remained alone for a long time perfectly motionless. She 
re-read the letter of her father, and with a bewildered air, 
many times these words : 


“You will think as I do, my children; you will not hesitate to 
sacrifice all you hold dearest and most precious for the defence of 
our religion and the safety of our brothers. Save them, then die. 
It is our duty.” 


“T will follow your orders, my father,” murmured she. “ You 
shall be saved by me, and this evening Yezid shall lead your 
daughter to you; but he will bring her dead !” 

She fell on her knees arid prayed. Then gaining more strength, 
she rose and drew from her bosom the tiny crystal flask which 
Juan had taken from the countess, and gazed for a long time upon 
the only friend, the only hope that remained to her. Only a few 
drops and death would come. 

Fearing no longer to survive her wo, and certain of death, 
she breathed more freely and took courage. Going to her desk, 
she wrote a long time and very rapidly. Having finished her 
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writing, she sealed and directed it; then upon another sheet she 
wrote : 

“ When I am gone, give the enclosed to the person to whom it 
is addressed. Farewell! ALITEA.” 


In this she enclosed her first letter, and sealing it, directed it to 
Don Fernand d’Albayda. 

At last night set in, and as the moment approached, Alitea felt 
her terror redouble. With her eyes fixed on the clock, whose 
hand seemed to fiy, she heard seven, eight, then nine, strike. Her 
heart beat violently ; her head felt on fire, and she felt consumed 
a living fever which produced a 8 hallucination. She 

t she saw her old white-haired father followed by several 
murderers, and he cried to her, save me!” 
She sprang forward to save him, but too late. The old man was 
struck and his blood spouted over her; she saw him at her feet, 
his noble head in the dust. 

At this moment the clock struck ten. Alitea uttered a horrible 

Without hesitating, without reflecting, she covered her 
shoulders with a mantle and her face with a thick veil, and quickly 
left the hotel and walked along the street. The night was dark. 
The cool night air scattered the delirium which had possessed her, 
and she became her own fearful self. She looked around her, but 
no one was near, and she sped onward. Soon she heard stealthy 
steps follow her. A wild hope filled her breast. She thought it 
was a murderer, and welcoming the assassin’s knife ; 


but the pursuer fled. Again she went on, and again the steps fol- 
lowed her. Fearing now not a murderer, but a spy, she hurried 
on and gained the little gate. ‘A door epengd, and the Wes theta 
up to the king’s chamber. The chamber was empty, and the wild 
resolution she had taken left her. 

“No, no—I will not remain here!” cried she, rising from the 
chair into which she had fallen. “I will fly; I have yet time, 
thank God !” 

There was no time. She heard quick steps. She uttered a cry, 


“Mercy! mercy!” cried Alitea, in a stified voice, extending her 
hands in supplication. 

“What do see? A woman here—at my feet!’ said a low 
voice. 

Alitea raised her eyes. The door which had opened led not 
from the king’s cabinet, but from the corridor by which she had 
come. She saw before her, not her royal master, but the being 
she most loved in the world, he whom she wished to think her most 
worthy. What would he think finding her at that hour in the 
king’s apartments ? 

“ Juan !”’ she cried, and fainted. 

Sevilla, as pale as death, seized her in his arms, and without 
questioning, without giving a thought to the vile suspicion which 
entered his head, he raised her up and bore her from that fatal 
room. As he entered the corridor, 
and paused for a moment to recov- 
er his strength, he heard the king 
enter his room and s with the 
servant who had led Alitea up. 

“Why did not tell me in- 
stantly that the lady I expected was 
waiting for me?” 

No doubt remained ; Alitea came 
of her own accord to the king. To 
say what Juan felt were impossible. 
One moment he felt like wing 
her down the stairs on the marble 

vement beneath ; the next he held 

to his wildly throbbing heart, 
and with unequalled speed flew 
down stairs with her to the little 
palace gate. He found two men 
waiting there, one was undoubtedly 
the one who followed Alitea. The 
two men approached Juan, who 
thought all lost. The foremost one 
looked intently at the young girl 
and monk, then said in a low voice : 

“« God be praised, brother! It is 

whom we serve.” 

Sevilla dared ask nothing. The 
former continued rapidly : 

“What shall we do? Dispose 
of us as you please.” 

“ Aid’ me to earry this young 
woman.” 

The unknown whistled, and many 
men, clothed in black mantles, ap- 


places where they 


“Where shall we conduct her 
inquired the unknown. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
h of this 
story, can be had at our office of publica- 
tion, or at any of the periodical depots.) 


THE CHAMOIS HUNTERS, 

Perhaps there is nothing that can 
well be conceived more exciting 
than the hunting scenes often en- 


hunter’s calling is one that calls 
for desperate i Provided 
with a gun, a bag of provisions, an 
iron shod staff to assist him in 


cling securely to the smallest ness or projection of rock and 
soil. The hair is thick, long coarse, and serves to protect it 
from the bruises to which it is constantly liable. The skin of the 
chamois makes a fine leather, which is a valuable article of com- 
merce. These animals are sometimes seen feeding carelessly 
morning or evening, with their young ones gambolling about them si 
but there is always a sentinel on the lookout, to give warning 
the approach of . If a hunter or a beast of prey draws 
near, the sentinel es a loud hissing noise, the herd prick up 
their ears, and as soon as are satisfied that it is no false alarm, 
away they bound with the speed of arrows, springing from 

to point, sweeping over the ice-fields, hurling themselves dow? 
preci wand finding saf in flight, though apparently rushing 
on destruction. In 6 ng of these animals, the v. Mr. 
Williams, a traveller , relates a very interesting anecdote :— 
“ A hunter,” he says, “had been for a endeavoring t 
discover the haunt of one of these animals, and at length he saw 
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e MA yy a" have gained a foothold on the face 
if agility which these nimble animals 
My climbing and: leaping, and an axe 
ahammar to cut steps in the ice, his shoes 
eC studded with iron points, he tra- 
F verses the mountain by night 28 
, - well as by day, tracking his swift 
and shy game along narrow ledges of rock, or up the rugged sides of 
precipices, where a false step, or a spring not vigorous enough, 
would be followed by instant destruction. The chamois inhabits 
the elevated portions of the Alps and Pyrenees. It is about the | 
| size of a large goat, of a dark chestnut brown color, with the ex- 4: 
caption of the forehead, the sides of the lower jaw and the muzzle, * 
which are white. The horns, rising Pw above the eyes, are black, 
‘smooth and straight for two-thirds of their length, then suddenly 
curve backward. Its hoofs are so constructed as to enable it to = 
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two little ones ng around the mother, in a niche at the top of 
a high rock, while she was glancing warily down the valley to 
watch for any hostile approach. To avoid being seen, he made a 
great circuit, and so reached a path which led to the spot. Exact- 
ly in front of the niche the rocks descend perpendicularly to an 
immense d At the back was another steep descent; some 
fragments. of rocks formed a kind of bridge between the la 

masses ; but these were placed too high to be accessible to 

little ones, and could only be available to the mother. 
therefore, seemed to be impossible. No sooner did the mother, 
however, catch sight of the hunter than she sprang upon him with 
all the fury that maternal love will breathe into the most timid crea- 
tures, As the hunter now found both hands necessary to sustain 


him on the narrow path, he warded off the blows of the chamois 
as well as he could with his feet, and kept advancing. The an- 
guish of the mother increased ; she dashed back to her young, 
. coursed round them with loud cries, as if to warn them of their 
danger, and then leaped up before the fragments of rocks, already 
mentioned, from which the second but most difficult egress from 
the niche was to be won. Again and again did she descend and 
make the leap, as if to show her young ones the way, but they 
were not equal to the task, and the hunter had advanced some 
steps nearer. He was just preparing to make his last effort, when 
the mother, fixing her hind legs firmly on the rock behind, stretched 
her body to the utmost length, and planted her forefeet on the 
rock above, thus forming of her back a tem bridge. In a 
moment the young passed over it; the hunter sprang into the 
niche, thinking himself sure of his game, but all three were off 
fugitives were expended in vain.” 


Escape, 


BUSHIRE, ON THE PERSIAN GULF. 
The bright and s in on this 
Bushire on the Persian 
If, which presents to the artist many points 
of attraction. Its quaint towers, its ancient 
fortifications, the bold sweep of the neighbor- 
ing hills, and the bright waters that reflect its 
features combine the most striking elements of 
the picturesque. In another point of view it 
is an important place. We have given it its 
pular designation, but the true title is Aboo- 
hehr, a word signifying the “Father of 
Cities,” for the Orientals do not give unmean- 
ing names to settlements. is on 

extremit a sandy peninsula which j 
out into Fenton Gul 
It is inhabited principally 
by Persians, Arabs 
Armenians, whose num- 
bers have been variously 
estimated at from 10,000 to 
20,000. As a reference to 
our engraving shows, it is 
rotected on the land side 
y a wall with round tow- 
ers, and on the other side 
by the waters of the gulf, 
which form a harbor on 
the north. It is built of 
white stone, and furnished 
with hollow towers for ven- 
tilation, which make a dis- 
tant view of it very attrac- 
tive. But like many other 
’ showy cities of the t, it 
does not improve upon ac- 
quaintance. Its streets 
prove to be narrow, dirty, 
and unpaved ; it is ill sup- 
lied with water, and its 
uses, with a very few 
exceptions, are shabby, 
dirty and inconvenient. 
Among the public build- 
ings are several mosques, 
but they are by no means 
creditable specimens of 
architecture. The sheik’s palace is a structure 
of some pretensions ; and so is a depot of the 
East India Company. The coffee houses are 
poor affairs, and, what is strange for an orien- 
tal city, there is but a single bath in the whole 
place. Ships of three hundred tons are com- 
pelled to lie in a roadstead, six miles from the 
city. Bushire had, previous to the recent 
war, a large trade with British Indies, import- 
ing thence rice, indigo, sugar, English cotton 
goods with other manufactures, with steel, 
spices, porcelain, etc., from China and the 
Malay archipelago. Coffee is imported from 
Mocha; bullion and European manufactures 
of various kinds come from Bassorah. The 
rincipal exports are raw silk and shawls, 
rses, carpets, silk goods, dried fruits, grain, sheeraz wine, tur- 
uoises, pearls, assafwtida and gallnuts. The anchorage is indif- 
ferent, but the best on the coast. It consists of an outer road- 
stead, exposed to the northwest winds, and a safe inner harbor, 
with four and a half fathoms of water, two and a half miles from 
the town. In 1831, the plague; that scourge of Eastern cities, 


committed great ravages here, carrying off more than one third of 


the inhabitants. The events of the present war may seriously 
affect the welfare of this city and give it an additional interest in 
the eyes of the world. Late advices state that the fort of Bushire 
has been seized by the British East India mag ae Ay troops. This 
is a most important capture, and if it can be he 

a valuable depot in the hands of the enemies of Persia. In that 
event the war will undoubtedly soon come to a close. 


BUSHIRF, ON THE PERSIAN 


GULF. 


- ian music she is listening to, accords with 


d out will prove , 


HIGH AND LOW LIFE. 

We have placed on this page two engravings which form a his- 
torical antithesis and illustrate the extremes of social condition in 
New York. In one is seen a lady in full dress in her box at the 
Academy of Music. Brilliantly beautiful, and arranged in the 
height of fashion, the cynosure of many eyes, the voluptuous Ital 

5 her feelings, and poetises 
her sensations. With one sweep of the pencil we pass to the 
other extreme of society as the fingers of Thalberg glide from the 
highest to the lowest notes of the chromatic scale. We have pre- 
sented a of the Upper Ten—let us look at a type of the Lower 
Twenty. The transition from Fifth Avenue to Five Points is not 
so very great, after all. Here is a wretched creature, whom we 
shall recognize as feminine, the picture of indigence and despair, 
seeking excitement or oblivion in strong drink. She has scarcely 


THE TAP-ROOM. 


attained her end. Her haggard look, the writhing of her clasped 
hands, show that misery grapples her heart closely and will not 
be shaken off even by the desperate means to which she resorts. 
What an appalling picture! How low humanity sinks when it 
voluntarily takes the downward path, or when inexorable cireum- 
stances press it down into the mire! It is to remedy such terrible 
evils, to raise such fallen natures, that the best efforts of the good 
and true-hearted are directed. The condition of the poor and 
vicious in New York has enlisted the warmest sympathy and 
the most active benevolence. Foremost in the work are the noble 


ladies of our sister city. They have feared not to enter the pol- 


luted purlieus of sin and shame, and with their white garments 
unsoiled, have proved ministering angels to the fallen and the 
wretched sons and daughters ef humanity. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO C—— 


BY J. P. HOWE. 


Friend of mine! how dear I prize thee! 
What have I of greater worth. 

Than the love thou bearest for me— 
Love of pure, celestial birth’ 


Thou art more than all else to me— 
More than honor, wealth, or fame ; 

Toil and hardship suffered for thee, 
I count gladly ‘>more than gain.”’ 


©, when I am sad and lonely, 

When the world seems dark and drear, 
Oft there comes a vision holy. 

Sent my sorrowing heart to cheer. 


It is thy sweet face appearing 
Through the gloom around my heart; 
And thy voice. so sweetly cheering, 
Bids all grief and care depart. 


And I gaze enraptured on thee, 
Filled with love, and hope, and light; 
Gaining courage for the future— 
Courage for the darkest night. 


Thus I’m cheered upon life’s journey, 
Joyfully I wend my way ; 

When thy lovely form is near me, 
Darkest hour is turned to day. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


THE GOLD LOCKET: 


—oR,— 
JESSIE WALDO’S REVENGE. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


Ir was a little low room, and scant of furniture, where Jessie 
sat, and yet there was an air of comfort about it. The white cur- 
tains at the windows were as pure as the wintry drifts without, 
and the soft cushion in the large rocking-chair in the corner looked 
inviting. A small, round stand was drawn up near a shining 
stove, and beside it sat Jessie. Her foot was on the rocker of a 
neat willow cradle in which reposed an infant. One had only to 
look into the face of the sleeper to know that mother and child 
were before them. The same kind of soft curls shaded the face 
of each, and the high broad forehead was similar; but there was 
an air of melancholy on the countenance of the youthful mother 
that the child had not, and there was a look of unrest about her 
that infancy can never wear ; and let us thank the Creator that it is 
s0, for if it were otherwise, few like he of whom we write would 
ever come to maturity. Jessie sat rocking the cradle to and fro, 
and by her side lay a piece of embroidery unfinished. The girl 
—for we must call her so, although she was a mother—looked first 
at the muslin and then at an open book on the table before her as 
if she were undecided which to take. At length, grasping the 
work nervously, she whispered to herself: “I must finish this, or 
Alvah and I may have no home to-morrow ;”’ then trimming anew 
the wick of the lamp she drew it closer and began to stitch. A 
half hour or so passed away, and yet it was scarcely dark in the 
narrow street where Jessie lived, and she drew a low sigh as she 
heard the pedestrians go tramping by, to think that she too could 
not go out into the fresh air and feel its grateful coolness on her 
brow ; but the infant stirred now, and she rocked the cradle with 
more energy, and hurried with her work, rocking, thinking and 
sewing ; but it was plain that her meditations were painful, for 
dark shadows of thought flitted across her face. The babe con- 
tinued restless, so leaning over and looking into the face of the 
drowsy little occupant of the cradle, she sang : 

“Sleep on, sweet innocent. sleep ; 
Thy mother alone must weep '” 

Two or three times the youthful mother repeated the lines in a 
low, sweet voice like the carolling of some bird, and then as if to 
carry out the spirit of her song, a tear glistened on her lashes for a 
moment and then moistened the muslin in her lap; another might 
have followed, but at this instant a low tap on the outer door 
made her press her handkerchief to her eyes and rise to her feet. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Waldo,” said she who tapped, as the 
young mother opened the door. 

“ Good evening, Miss Dinsmore,” returned the hostess; and 
then continued: “ Will you walk in?” 

The visitor bowed assent, and in a moment she was seated in 
the little square room occupied by Jessie. Miss Dinsmore was 
richly dressed, and there was an air of gentility and refinement 
about her that could but be interpreted as indicating that she 
moved in the higher walks of life; and yet she was easy and ap- 
proachable in her manner, rendering the way to her heart accessi- 
ble. Stepping quietly in, she seated herself by the cradle, and 
looking in, she exclaimed : 

“ What « beautiful child you have, Mrs. Waldo!” 

“ Call me Jessie,” said the hostess, her cheeks changing to a 

crimson. 

“Well, I don’t know thet I can blame you for not wanting to 
be called Mrs.” said Miss Dinsmore, “ for you look nothing but a 
child now. You must have been married very young.” 

“ Ye—yes,” returned Jessie, her color not receding, and turning 
her face in another direetion to hide her blushes. 

“ How long did you say your husband had been gone to Cali- 
fornia ?” contin od the visitor. 


The young mother was or pretended to be busy in putting fuel 
into her little stove, and the rattling of the coal so drowned her 
voice that Miss Dinsmore did not rightly understand her answer ; 
but she did not inquire again, for her mind was too pure to sur- 
mise that any unhappy circumstance could be connected with the 
marriage of the beautiful being before her; so she dropped the 
subject and made inquiries concerning the business that brought 
her there. 

“Ts the embroidery finished, Mrs.—Jessie ?” 

“ Nearly,” said the hostess, with some hesitation, “and it would 
have been quite, but Alvah has not been very well to-day. I am 
very sorry it is not done; but I will sit up to-night and finish it.” 

“O, no, Jessie, you must not do that. I should not enjoy wear- 
ing it if I knew that you were broken of your rest to finish it. I 
will wear the last skirt you embroidered for me, for I shall wear a 
thicker dress than when I attended Madam Glendon’s party; so 
give yourself no uneasiness because it is not done—finish it at 
your leisure, and when it is done you may bring it to me. If I 
am not at home to settle with you, you have only to mention it to 
mama and she will pay you.” Then looking into the cradle again 
she exclaimed: ‘ O, he is a beautiful babe! I declare he looks 
very much like an acquaintance of mine. If I did not know that 
he is your child, I should think he must be a relative of Ormond’s.” 

“Of whom ?” said Jessie, her voice a little tremulous. 

“ Of Ormond Delamere, a young gentleman of fortune, who is 
very popular in all our assemblies of fashion. But O dear, Jessie, 
how pale you look! Do lay by your work to-night. Why, you 
really look ill.” 

“O, it is only a little faintness that I am subject to—I shall be 
better in a moment.” And she staggered from her chair to the 
fresh air, and after a few moments returned, her face still pale but 
without trace of emotion. 

In the mother’s absence, the babe was so restless that Miss 
Dinsmore lifted him to her lap, and when Jessie took him, the 
child held in his hand a tiny locket of gold, attached to the chain 
around the visitor’s neck which she had given him to look at and 
which he was now very loth to relinquish, every effort to induce 
him but bringing forth fresh cries. 

“ Well, never mind now,” said the visitor; “let him retain it a 
little while ; you can take care of it afterwards and return it when 
you bring the skirt.” 

“ But I am afraid he will injure it,” said Jessie. 

“No, I think not; it has a strong close case, and very likely he 
will soon relinquish it when Iam gone. But I must go now, as I 
have to dress in season to leave home at nine.” And then gather- 
ing her warm furs closer and bidding the young and lovely mother 
good-by, she went out. 

When Miss Dinsmore was gone, Jessie did not weep, but after 
various attempts she coaxed the locket from the babe and placed 
him back in the cradle where he soon fell asleep. With a trem- 
bling hand the unhappy girl touched the spring that held close the 
covers of the locket, and as the picture within met her view, she 
recoiled with a smothered shrick, while the cold perspiration 
started from her temples. “’Tis plain,” she whispered, hoarsely. 
“Yes, I can read it all now; this is the likeness of Ormond Dela- 
mere ; and he flirts and dances with the favorites of wealth and 
fashion while his—yes, J am his wife in the sight of Heaven—his 
wife and babe are here almost suffering for the necessaries of life. 
I have suffered wrong, but my patience will not hold out forever, 
and should there come a reverse in my love, I feel that reason 
would be dethroned and my revenge would be terrible. For my- 
self, | can endure, but to see my darling babe suffer and be scorned 
by the world as a child of shame, makes my heart recoil. It 
shall not be so. If he has wealth, a part at least is mine—is 
Alvah’s, and shall be given to him that he may not know want 
from his cradle.” 

« Jessie!” said a pleasant voice outside of the outer door, for 
the young mother had fastened it when her first visitor departed. 
“ Jessie,” it repeated, “‘ are you there ?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, dropping the locket in her bosom 
and trying to crush back all signs of emotion from her fair face. 


In a moment she opened the door, and a young man stepped . 


within the little square room. His figure was tall and command- 
ing, and there was a varying expression in his face. His dress 
was fashionable in the extreme and made of the finest fabrics. A 
heavy gold chain glittered on his breast and attached to it was a 
watch of great value. Such was the appearance of Ormond 
Delamere when he entered the little low room occupied by Jessic, 
the once happy little rustic of the New Hampshire hills. 

“ All alone to-night, Jessie t” he said, looking around cautiously 
as he entered. 

“Yes, Ormond,” replied the girl, with a half sad expression. 

“Why, what is the matter, my dear?” continued the young 
man, gaily, as he caught her hand in passing, and then added : 
“Is anything the matter with Alvah that I find you so sad? Is 
he sick ?” 

“No,” answered Jessie, “he is not sick ;” and withdrawing her 
hand : “‘ Would to Heaven that he—” 

She did not finish the sentence, for a cold chil! crept over her as 
she looked towards the cradle, and thought that, though perhaps 
he might never be able to acknowledge any parent but her, he was 
all that she had to depend upon for love. 

“Do you want anything, Jessie?” continued the young man, 
pleasantly, as he saw her wild look and heard her unfinished 
sentence. 

“ Yes,” answered she, with emphasis. “I want those marriage 
vows once spoken by @ stranger repeated again now before wit- 
nesses, and | want my marriage certificate that you took as you 
said for safe keeping.” 

* Jessie,” replied the young man, again attempting to take her 


hand, “I thought you had done with all these childish outbursts 
long ago—they can do you no good. I have told you in what re- 
lation we stood, and you do but make your situation worse to 
dwell on the past.” 

Worse!’ repeated the girl, hoarsely ; “‘ it cannot be.” 

“Yes it could, for I could leave you in this great city without 
means of support, and then you would perish with want.” 

« Better to die,” continued the girl, “than to live dishonored.” 

Ormond was silent a moment, and looked around uneasily, and 
then said: 

“What has produced this outburst? I thought our future 
plans were all settled long ago.” 

“ Settled !” repeated Jessie, ironically. 

“Yes, Jessie ; don’t you remember when one day while under 
the influence of wine I told you he who married us was nota 
clergyman, you said from that time forth we should be as strangers ? 
I acquiesced, but promised that I would contribute to the main- 
tenance of our child; and have I not done sot You know that I 
have kept my word, and paid liberally for his board.” 

Jessie was ghastly pale, but she did not break the silence that 
followed, so in a moment the young man continued, in soothing 
tones : 

“If I could recall the past, Jessie, I would, and restore you to 
your native hills as happy as you were ere I knew you ; but still, 
because I erred in the past, I must not bring a father’s curse on me 
now by acknowledging one as my wife that he would not recognize 
as a daughter, but would disinherit me if I attempted it. So 
think no more of these things. I will see that you never want, 
and by-and-by you can pass for a young widow and marry some 
one with whom you can be happy.” 

“Wretch!” muttered Jessie in a suppressed voice; and with 
her large dark eyes riveted on the face before her: “I am no long- 
er the confiding Jessie Waldo that you wooed and deceived, but 
Mrs. Delamere, your injured wife. But it is not because I love 
you that I wish now to be publicly acknowledged as your wife, 
but it is that my babe may not be called a child of shame. Since 
that fatal moment that made known to me your villany, I have 
dissembled and smothered my resentment, hoping thereby you 
might be induced to relent, and for the sake of your child recall 
those dreadful words, and own your wife and boy before tho 
world ; but the delusion is past—from you I expect no wrongs to 
be redressed, so now beware! for I know more of your false heart 
than you would have me know. You say you provide for the 
babe liberally,—ha, ha! liberally,—and that you will leave us to 
starve. That we should have done long ago had I not from house 
to house sought employment for my needle. And Ormond, in 
my wanderings I have learned something of you, and of the 
falsity of the tale you told me, that all your time was engrossed 
in business, which made such heavy demands on your purse that 
you were not able to provide a better home for the babe. For my 
child’s sake I have misrepresented and deceived, assuming my 
maiden name and making it appear that I was the wife of an ab- 
sent one; but I will do it no longer; and now I repeat what I 
have said before—Give me the certificate you took from me almost 
ere the conclusion of the ceremony, that I may have some clue by 
which to find one who by word bound me to you so that I thought 
death only could sever us.” 

“T have destroyed it,” said the young man, firmly. 

Jessie’s whole frame grew convulsed; her hands dropped mo- 
tionless in her lap, and for several moments she did not speak, 
but when she did there was a hollowness in her tone that caused 
the color in his cheeks to come and go in quick succession. 


“Ormond Delamere,” she said, “one summer when you spent’ 


the summer months in the country near my home, I thought you 
worthy, and I loved you. I was very young then, and against the 
advice of my aged aunt, and with whom I, an orphan, lived, I 
consented to become your bride, though you were a stranger. I 
was poor, it is true, but to that you made no objection, saying you 
had plenty for us both. You said you wished to be married by 
one whose church you frequented in your childhood ; to this I 
agreed, and by your request we were privately married. I had 
never seen much of the great world, and knew not that such a 
wretch lived till it was too late to retract. So now I repeat, be- 
ware! for if I am fallen I will not submit without an effort to 
bring you to my level.” 

The young man gave a defiant laugh, and all his mildness do- 
parted as he said, with scorn : 

“ J make you my lawful wife! an ignorant country rustic, with- 
out character, friends or wealth. No, you should have looked be- 
fore you leaped—you should not have wedded with @ stranger; 
so trouble me no more, as from this time forth I shall not know 
you.” 

Cold perspiration stood on the face of the youthful mother, but 
there was a look of firmness that almost made the young mau 
tremble. 

“Did you ever see that before?” she said, drawing from her 
bosom the small locket that Miss Dinsmore left with the babe, and 
reaching it to him. 

Several times Ormond essayed to speak, but the words died 
away in whispers. He knew the locket well—it was a present he 
made to the daughter of the wealthy Mrs, Dinsmore, afew months 
back. It contained the pictures of himself and the heiress. 

“ How came you by this ?” he said at length, the tremor ot his 
voice betraying the emotion within. 

“ Honestly,” was the only answer deigned. 

“Do you know the original of this picture?’ continued Or 
mond, holding the miniature of Miss Dinsmore towards her. 

“I shall answer no more questions,” was Jessie's reply ; and 
then she remarked, while a wild fire flashed from her eyes: “I 
know your intentions there, but nover atiempt to wed with te 
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heiress of the Dinsmore estates, or you may be thwarted by means 
you do not think of now.” 

Ormond broke out into a loud, defiant laugh, saying, derisively : 

“Be silent, child, or you may repent your words when it is too 
late.” 

Jessie returned his scornful look, saying, with emphasis : 

“Is my ruin the only crime you ever committed? How ob- 
tained you the wealth that enables you to linger at the gaming 
table, in spite of the prayers of an aged father? Ha! you'trem- 
ble, do you? You have cause for it. I could a tale unfold, and 
yet it is but of late I learned it.” 

Ormond arose and paced the floor rapidly, for a few moments, 
and then putting on his former pleasant manner, he approached 
the side of Jessie, saying : 

“ Forgive me, dear, and let us bo friends again. I meant not 
half I said.” 

But the girl waved her hand for him to be gone, saying : 

“I know you now, Ormond, and flattery will not again over" 
come me. Think not to wed with Gertrude Dinsmore, or she 
shall know all full soon. Believe me, she has a heart, and should 
she learn your true character, she would sooner die than become 
your wife.” 

“1 defy you,” was Ormond’s reply, and without farther remark 
he went out. 

After the young man had closed the door, the injured girl 
turned the key in the lock and paced the worn carpet hurriedly. 
In spite of the absence of all luxury, as we have said there was an 
air of comfort in the young mother’s apartment, and she would 
have been happy with no more of this world’s wealth had Ormond 
proved to be all she once thought him; but now there was a 
spirit aroused within that nothing but retribution for past wrongs 
could calm. Going to the cradle she made sure that her babe was 
sleeping quictly, then stepping to a chamber on the first floor 
above her, which was occupied by a widow and her’two children, 
“Mrs. May,” she said, “I have come to ask a favor. Would 
you be willing to take care of Alvah till Ireturn? I am going 
out to see a friend, and I may not be back till it is late.” 


“Q, certainly,” replied Mrs. May. “ We will bring the cradle 
up here, and then you may stay as long as you wish.” 

With a look of satisfaction Jessie thanked the woman, and a 
few minutes later she started out, warmly clad in coarse outer gar- 
ments. Emerging from the narrow street in which she lived, she 
walked rapidly down another that wore a mach more business-like 
aspect. Her step was quick, nor did she slacken it till she came 
to an alley that led to the rear of a large brick store. For a mo- 
ment Jessie stood in the well-shaded yard as if undecided. At 
length, murmuring in a whisper, “It must be so—my injuries 
must be avenged,” she stepped cautiously to one of the closed 
shutters to the building and giving a gentle tap, whispered loudly 
with her lips at the aperture : 

“ Luther !” 

In an instant a light step was heard inside, and then a back 
door opened and the girl was invited to enter. 

“ Why, Jessie,” said the young man who had bidden her to 
enter, taking her hand in his, respectfully, “how came you here at 
this late hour of the evening ?” 

“To know the worst; and if all be true that I surmise, to seek 
revenge.” 

The store was closed and the two were alone, so without fur- 
ther comment, Luther still retaining her hand, led her to a small 
counting room adjoining. Jessie was the first to break the silence. 

“ Luther,” she said, “I need not tell you my history now, for 
from early childhood you have known me, and had- I never met 
with Ormond Delamere I should have yielded to your request long 
ago, and become your wife.” 

The color came and went alternately in the young man’s hand- 
some face, and then his features settled into a look of melancholy, 
but he did not answer, so Jessie continued : 

“ You know that I was married to him clandestinely, and that 
he brought me here where I was a stranger, and under one pre- 
tence and another, which he said he could not now fully explain, 
he has provided me with only a miserable home.” 


“ True,” remarked Luther; “and this I never could account 
for, while he seems to have so much at his command.” 

“T know the reason,” whispered the girl. “It—it is—he says 
1 am not his wife. Our marriage was but a mockery.” 

“Impossible !” said Luther, springing to his feet. 

“For his child’s sake would that it were, but for mine, death 
were preferable now to a life with him. So I have come to you 
for aid.” And then the girl told the young man the occurrences 
of the evening, of the call of the heiress, and the locket, and that 
from the manner of each she was convinced that it was the inten- 
tion of Ormond to obtain the hand of Miss Dinsmore, and that 
Gertrude thought him all he appeared to be. “Luther,” said 
Jessie, in continuation of her remarks, “ if it were in some degree 
from a selfish motive that | wrote to you when I knew that you 
were in want of a situation, asking you to come to this city and 
apply for one to Ormond, but to keop it a secret that you knew 
me,—for I began then to suspect that all was not right between 
him and me,—I hope, now that necessity requires it, you will 
prove my friend.” 

“God forbid that I should be otherwise, Jessie,” replied the 
young man, with enthusiasm. ‘“ And now in what manner can I 
serve you ?” 

“By obtaining from him my certificate of marriage ; for al 
though he says he has destroyed it, 1 do not believe him, and I 
think you can in some of his unguarded moments come in posses- 
sion of it. it may be about his person, and perhaps when he is 
slecping you may be able to procure it, I think L heard you say 


that he has a room fitted up for a sleeping apartment in this 
store.” 

“Yes, Jessie, he has a room here, but he seldom visits it till very 
late at night, and often after deep potations from the intoxicating 
cup; but I shall do as you desire, and if he has such a document, 
in_a few days or weeks at least it shall be yours, and if I can be 
of farther service to you, you have but to command me.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“ There is one thing more, Luther: you will remember at a for- 
mer time you told me that you did not think he came honestly by 
the wealth he spends ; have you any further proof?” 

. The young clerk looked cautiously around, as if he almost feared 
to trust the air with what he was about to utter, and then he whis- 
pered in the girl’s ear: ‘ 

“ Jessie, he is a forger. I know it to be true, for I have watched 
him closely, and now I hold the proof beyond a doubt.” And 
the young man took from his pocket a small key and went into an 
adjoining apartment, and in a few moments he returned and placed 
in her hand a small roll of papers. 

Jessie read them hastily, and then said : 

“Why did you not make these known ?” 

“T was but waiting for an opportunity,” was the reply. 

“ Leave it all to me, now,” returned the girl, “and if you meet 
with no recompense now, the God of the injured will reward you 
in the future.” 

“TI ask for no reward,” said Luther, gallantly, “save your hand 
should it ever be free ; for come what may, I will never believe 
that Jessie Waldo ever did anything to sully her fair name.” 

No answer, but a grateful look was returned, and in another 
moment Jessie, by her desire, left her childhood’s friend unattended 
and walked through the gas-lit streets to her lonely room. 


About a month has passed, and now, reader, we must again 
visit that little low room where dwelt the youthful mother and her 
babe. It is scrupulously neat, with no one present but the tenants 
we first introduced, but a low rap soon caused the elder inmate to 
open the door, when two men entered, and Jessie, with a slight 
bow, requested them to pass into an inner room. They obeyed, 
remarking that they believed they were a little late, but the girl 
answered no, and they had but just disappeared when another rap 
was heard, and Jessie again opened the door. 

“T believe I am come precisely at the time your billet appointed, 
Mrs. Waldo,” said Miss Dinsmore. 

“Yes,” said Jessie, “and I am much obliged to you for comply- 
ing with it.” Then desiring her to enter a small room that led off 
from the right, she added: ‘‘ You may think my request strange, 
but pardon me, and all shall soon be explained.” 

In a few moments another rap was heard, and Ormond Dela- 
mere entered. 

“What do you desire?” he asked, sternly. “Speak quickly, 
for I have little time to spare on such as you.” 

“T sent for you to again ask from you the certificate of our 
marriage.” 

“Fool!” shouted Ormond; “have I not told you that I de- 
stroyed it, and that you need trouble me no more ?”’ 

“ Then I shall acquaint Miss Dinsmore with the past; she will 
not wed a man who has a wife living.” 

“ How do you know that I intend to make her my wife ?” 

“Why does she wear your picture if she does not expect to 
become your wife !” 

In an instant the whole manner of Ormond changed, and step- 
ping to her side, he said, pleasantly : 

“TI do indeed intend if possible to marry the rich heiress ; not 
that I love her half as much as I do you, though I have been un- 
kind, but the cause of my unkindness is not my lack of love for 
you, but I must have money ; and now if you will say no more to 
thwart me, when I am married to Gertrude I will provide you 
with every luxury, and maintain you in any style you choose.” 


There was a pause of a moment, and Ormond was confronted 
by the presence of those that of all others he would the least have 
liked to see now; for within a few feet of him stood Miss Dins- 
more, his clerk, Luther Russell, and an officer of the law. Or- 
mond attempted to rush from the room, but soon found his egress 
was impossible until attended’to a place for safe keeping till the 
law should acquit or condemn him ; for now the papers that proved 
him a forger were produced, and in a package of old receipts and 
cancelled bills in a drawer in the secretary in Ormond’s room, 
Luther had found the desired certificate, which on investigation 
was found to be genuine, the man who married them having been 
a justice of the peace, though Ormond was ignorant of the fact. 
Thus Alvah became the lawful heir to his grandfather's property, 
by whom he was acknowledged as his grandchild when all was 
made known. 

We have but little more to add: ere the day of trial came Or- 
mond died in prison—whether by his own hand, or remorse and 
disease, the world never knew; and in after years Jessie rewarded 
the young clerk by the gift of herself and the guardianship of her 
beautiful boy. 


> 


THE LOVE OF THE DEAD. ~ 


It is written in the Moralist that to have laid a strong affection 
down among the dead may be a great sorrow, but it is not a real 
misfortune. Whatever one’s afteryoings may be, there is a depos- 
it for the future, a stake i the better country, a part of the heart 
which the grave keeps holy in spite of the “evil that is in the 
world.” ‘The living may change to us, or we to them; sin may 
divide, strife may come between us, but through all times and for- 
tunes the dead remain the same to our memories and our love. 
The child taken away from us long ago is still the innocent lamb 
that was not for our folding. ‘The early lost friend or lover is still 
the blessed of our youth, a hope not to be withered, a promise not 
to be broken, a possession wherein there is no disappointment. 


DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE FRENCH IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

A Paris correspondent gives the following: The prince imperial 
was yesterday, in spite of the coldness of the weather, taken out 
for air and exercise in the garden and court of the Tuileries. In 
the afternoon his imperial highness was carried in the carriage, 
with a military escort, to the park of Monceaux, where he re- 
mained an hour and a half. What he may grow up to it is im- 
possible to say; but though a strong, healthy looking child, he is 
assuredly, at present, far from prepossessing in appearance ; the 
mouth is gross and altogether uncomely; the check bones are 
long and prominent ; the complexion is swarthy. But he is lusty 
as a young eagle. Scarcely nine months old, he rolls himself over 
and over after any object which attracts him with surprising agility, 
and shows all the germs of future despotism in his determined 
manner of exercising his free will on all matters within his domain. 
The fondness of the imperial parents is absolutely intense, and the 
genuine amiability of both is never more apparent than when the 
child is in their presence. As to the empress, it seems to be the 
only thing that was wanting to draw out the great depths of her 
character; and in the duties of maternity she displays a grave 
solidity and womanly earnestness of which she was not always 
supposed capable. The health of the emperor, if it.were affected 
to the degree so generally reported, is surprisingly recovered. He 
now rises at seven o'clock ; is frequently at work in his cabinet by 
candle light; at ten receives his ministers, marshals and hizh 
functionaries, as heretofore. The only difference discovered in 
him by those most intimately associated with him—and I am 
speaking on the best information—is that he is often seized 
with long fits of abstraction, and will sit for hours sometimes do- 
ing nothing; and yet it is evident that this is not a state of inac- 
tion, for there are unmistakable indications of his mind being in 
constant operation. He has an affection of the instep—a sort of 
tic douloreux, a3 he calls it—which often prevents him drawing on 
his boot, and indisposes him to move about. His general health 
appeffrs excellent, and thus secures him from the imputation of 
gout. 
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GROWTH OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Fifteen years ago this colony was an uncultivated, unexplored 
group of islands, inhabited by native cannibals. The New Zea- 
land Company undertook it, sent out emigrants, turned to account 
its abundant agricultural and mineral resources, discovered the 
superior intelligence and aptitude for civilization of the indigenous 
race, and with the aid of indefatigable missionaries, converted 
the heathen to Christianity. In a short time the British govern- 
ment erected New Zealand into a separate colony. The popula- 
tion was not then over 5000; it has increased to nearly 180,000, 
of whom 50,000 at least are whites, mostly all emigrants from the 
mother country. Sir Robert Peel once emphatically called it the 
Great Britain of the Southern Seas. Its revenue from the cus- 
toms exceeds £100,000 a year; the exports amount to more than 
a quarter of a million. It-has a free constitution, ‘‘ almost equal 
to universal suffrage.” ‘The next clip of the wool of the province 
of Wellington alone will not be less than a million of pounds, 
and, including the other southern provinces, may be estimated at 
three millions. Education is extending among the natives by 
means of industrial schools, in which their children are provided 
with everything. The missionary establishments’ are numerous. 
A Mr. Smith, of Wellington, “ came home after a residence ot 
seventeen months in New Zealand,” and communicated much in- 
teresting information. He deems it probable that the population 
will be doubled every three years. Within two months two thou- 
sand persons left Victoria for New Zealand. It will certainly be 
among the most prosperous and wealthy of the British possessions. 
—VJournal of Commerce. 
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LORD NAFIER, THE NEW MINISTER. 


The new British minister at Washington appears to come up 
to all the requirements for his particular mission. Objections have 
been taken to Lord Napier because he has served his diplomatic 
apprenticeship at the courts of Naples, Teheran, Madrid and St. 
Petersburg ; a bad school, it is said, for a minister to the republi- 
can United States. We are not sure of that. It is affirmed that 
Lord Napier’s liberal opinions have only been strengthened by 
what he has seen at absolutist courts. It is by no means impossi- 
ble at the present day: despotic governments may thus instruc- 
tively play the political helot. Lord Napier has served in no 
post without gaining credit. Personally he is able, frank and con- 
ciliatory in his manners,—a true specimen of the English gentle- 
man. The Americans have sometimes remarked that they select 
their best men to send to us—those who have been distinguished 
in the public service, in literature, or in some other way ; while we 
have not always returned the compliment. The selection of a 
popular nobleman will unquestionably be taken by the republicans 
to prove that we have the desire to pay them the compliment ot 
appointing to the post at Washington a man of high estimation 
among ourselves. There is much good to be done at the American 
capital, and by all accounts there is a probability Lord Napier is 
the man to do it.—London Spectator. 
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PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


A loud shout from the boys in the street drew me to the win- 
dow. An old man, with a market basket on his arm, was stag- 
gering along under the influence of ardent spirits, sometimes 
plunging against the fence on one side, and barely saving himselt 
trom the ditch on the other. ‘The boys seemed to regard it as fine 
sport, but the old man was of a different opinion, and would, 
evidently, have taken a summary vengeance had it been in his 
power. As it was, he could only look daggers, shake his fist, 
swear at them, and threaten a terrible retribution at some future 
time. At length he attempted to cross the street gnd would have 
fallen headlong had not a young lad, some twelve or fourteen 
years of age, who was passing at the time, sprung forward, caught 
his arm, and restored his equilibrium. Then, with a gentle 
“ this way, sir,” and a rebuking gesture to the boys, which kept 
them at a proper distance, ho kindly led the old man forward, nor 
did he leave him till he reached the door of the market to which 
he was bound. I know not that boy’s name, but I venture to 

ict that he will yet make his mark upon the age in which he 
ived.— Peter Parley. 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 


The man who has seven acres of fertile land may always retire 
within the circle of his own productions; he may laugh at the 
monopolist, and receive his bread from the God of heaven. No 
matter how much the seller asks for his niceties, no man is 
obliged to buy them. Let him store his fine tlour if he please, 
until it isdlevoured by the rats. 1 thank Heaven that I have two 
hands and an humble stomach; I can bear coarse fuod and 
woolen ; | can retire from flour to Indian meal, and from Indian 
meal to potatoes, or some humbler root.— Withington. 
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VIEWS IN 8ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL. 

In the last volume of sour Pictorial (Vol. 11, No. 10) we pub- 
lished a series of views in this flourshing and growing city, drawn 
expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, which were very highly spoken 
of for their interest and accuracy. The same artist,from sketches 
made upon the spot, in fulfilment of our direction, has furnished 
us a set of elegant drawings, from which the accompanying en- 
gravings were made. The first of these represents the new reser- 
voir in the upper of the city, a solid and costly structure. St. 
Louis is my from the Mississippi River, the water being 
pumped up by steam and forced into the reservoir shown in our 
engraving, whence it is distributed to all parts of the city. It is 
taken out from a point above all the sewers, and where the current 
is the swiftest, so that the supply is the purest that can be obtained. 
The water-works are city property and the expense of them is de- 
frayed by the water tax, as in most other cities. The well-water 
of St. Louis is peciliarly clear and limpid in appearance, and a 
stranger would be apt to contrast it favorably with the dark, muddy 
river water, but it is impregnated with limestone, and on that 
account unwholesome, while the Mississippi is said to be very 


healthy.—The next engraving delineates the Jewish synagogue at 
the corner of Cerre Sixth Streets. It is very peculiar in its 


architecture, but certainly presents a picturesque a ce. It 
is very oriental in its character, and this peculiarity is rendered 
the more striking by the aspect of the buildings in its immediate 
vicinity, which are decidedly American in s'yle.—Our third pic 
ture delineates the Levee or landing, with the fine buildings on the 
left, the forest of .smoke-pipes on the right, bales, boxes and bar- 
rels of goods and produce piled up as far as the eye can reach, 
enting a igious value ; and the busy draymen employed 

in loading up their trucks and wagons. The amount of business 
transacted here, and the consequent noise and confusion, wou!d 
bewilder and surprise any one not conversant with the landings of 
our western river cities. The constant arrival and departure of 
the steamers, and the shipping and landing of the immense amount 
of freight, render the scene on the Levee the most interesting to a 
r that can possibly be conceived. The visitor from the 
eastern seaboard sees the bustle of an Atlantic port surpassed, and 
seans with a curious eye the novel features presented to his obser- 
vation. The principal objects of interest are the boats, which 


embrace all varieties of the 
eastern steamers, from the 
clumsy, slow-moving tow 
and freight boats to the gor- 
geous river-palace, whose 
commodiousness, splendor 
and comfort cannot be ex- 
ceeded. We think no one 
can fully realize the impor- 
tance of steam, or the vast 
strides that American en- 
terprise and capital have 
effected in river navigation, 
who has not sojourned in 
tome such locality as that 
we have delineated. And 
it requires long use to get 
over the feeling of wonder 
and admiration excited by 
the 5 les which the 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


hanced when we reflect within how brief a 
space of time all these industrial and mechani- 
cal marvels have been accomplished—how 
lately the great river was traversed only by 
the Indian canoe—how cities have sprung up, 
and fleets been built, and civilization impro- 
vised, as it were, in the heart of our western 
wilderness. On the left of our view, the first 
object which strikes the beholder is the spire 
of the Catholic cathedral. Next, in the back- 

und, is Barnum’s St. Louis Hotel, kept by 
on Barnum & Fogg, and one of the very 
best hotels in the United States. Immediate- 
ly in front, is seen an antiquated structure, the 
“Old French House,” a very picturesque stone 
building which escaped the destructive confla- 
gration that occurred in 1849. Near the 
centre of the engraving is seen a magnificent 
structure called the “ City Building,” which, 
we regret to say, has been destroyed by fire since our sketch was 
taken. This was a truly noble building, and an ornament: and 
credit to St. Louis. Beyond, in the perspective, is seen the smoke 
of the numerous manufactories mingling with that of the steam- 
boats. At the right is seen a part of Bloody Island and Illinois 
town. The opposite shore of the river is in Ilinois, and the bank 
of the stream, unlike the bluff on which St. Louis is situated, 
stretches back several miles in a low bottom called the “American 
bottom.” Our view is taken from the lower ferry landing,-and 
embraces the principal part of the Levee, the whole of which, from 
its extreme length, cannot well be drawn.—As an illustration of 
the many fine business structures which embellish the city, we 
present, on the next page, an accurate sketch of “ Verandah Row,” 
the light and agreeable architecture of which cannot fail to make a 
favorable impression on the spectator. This range of buildings 
fronts on Washington Avenue, Fourth and St. Charles Streets. 
It is not only picturesque, but admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which it was erected. St. Louis al in fine mercantile 


THE LEVEE OR LANDING, 8ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


RESERVOIR, ST. LUUIS, MISSOURL 


edifices, and more are being constantly erected to meet the wants 
of the rapidly-increasing population—We close our series of 
sketches with a pleasing and animated street scene. This is em- 
hatically a “street of churches.” On the left, is oe of the 
ercantile Library building ; a short distance beyond is the Third 
—— Church, corner of Sixth Street. On the right, beginning 
at the distant point, rises the spire of the First Presbyterian Church. 
The next, with the chimney-like tower, is the New-School Presby- 
terian; that partly hidden by trees is the Central Presbyterian, 
and the structure nearest the poteaey is the St. George’s Episco- 
pal Church. The figures on the sidewalk and the carriages in the 
street seem to give an idea of the appearance of the place. There 
is an - op ee and refinement about it which reminds the 
traveller of some Suropean city, or of one of the thorough- 
fares of New York. We have roms endeavored to oie on record 
some of the most interesting features of St. Louis as it is. It is 
constantly progressing, and constantly putting forth new claims 
to admiration. The astonishing growth of our western cities, if a 
marvel to ourselves, is yet greater to visitors from abroad. They 
are astonished at the old world look of our Atlantic cities, but 
when, in penetrating into what they had thought to be a wilderness, 
they find wealth and civilization, their surprise is boundless. © 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Fifth Avenue has not a solitary store or workshop in its entire 
length of nearly two miles, except one which has most pertina- 
ciously maintained its position there for years. That has at last 
disappeared, not because business is unwelcome, but because this 
edifice was old and unsightly, and a nuisance to the “Ascension 
Charch.” The building was used as a paint-shop. For many 
years it has been left in the worst condition, with the hope that 
the church and ny owners there would yield to extortion 
and purchase it. Years since, efforts were unavailingly made to 
buy it. at last, and a handsome structure 
will supply the place o demolished old “ paint-shop.”—. Y. 
of Commerce. 
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A LEGAL INCIDENT. 

The question of the innocent convicted hav- 
ing been lately brought under public attention, 
Mr. Brady, of Warwick-place, Belgravia,sends 
to the London Times the following statement 
of a most painful case that came under his 
observation within the last four years. For 
obvious reasons he withholds the name of the 
unfortemate victim of “legal accident.” Mr. 
T——., a young man of high character, with 


respectable family connexions, was emplo 
the “Manchester line” in London, the last 
three of which as buyer for the establishment ; 
in that capacity he laid out on an a 

from £40,000 to £50,000 a . In the y 
part of the year 1853, he left town for Man- 
chester by the night mail ; on arriving at —— 
station, he changed his mind, and determined 
not to proceed to Manchester that night. On 
leaving the station for the hotel, he was stop- 
ped by a police officer, who accused him of 
stealing carpet-bag which he had in his — 


hand ; on examination, it was found to be the 
property of another gentleman. He endeav- 
to explain that he took it by mistake ; 
but to*no purpose. He was searched; his 
ticket for Manchester was found on him. 
This fact was considered conclusive evidence 
that his leaving the train at this intermediate 
station was done for felonious purposes. An- 
other policeman — up at that moment, 
at once recognized in the person of Mr. ——, 
a notorious swellmobsman from London, and, 
jocosely taking the gold watch and chain 
from my friend’s neck, said, “I sup this 
is part of the proceeds of your calling.” Ex- 


tulation on the t of the accused was _ = Bs 
He declared his innocence and asked => 
for his own bag, but the idea of his possessing 


uest was upon as oO sh 
ore dodge. After little 
he was consigned to a cell for the night, to 
wait his examination. He implored permis- 
sion to write to his wife, but so great a favor . 
could not be granted. The accusation, even at this early stage, 
had done its work. Excitement set in, and in the agony of his 
distress he conceived the futile design of attempting to esc 
from the horrors of the place he was in and the foulness of t 
charge. Unfortunately the attempt was made, and from that mo- 
ment his fate was sealed. Without being permitted to communi- 
cate with his friends, he was examined before the magistrates and 
committed to the county jail. Eight days from this time, his wife, 
who was in perfect ignorance of what had happened to her husband, 
went in great distress of mind to the city to make inquiries as to 
his absence, when to her consternation she was told that there was 
an account in a country newspaper of his having been committed 
et gem on a charge of robbery. At once she set off to his prison, 
, after an interview, proceeded to the magistrate who had com- 
mitted him, with a view of having him bailed out, but in vain. 
Now, without going into minute detail of what took place from the 
time of his wife seeing him in prison to thé 
state that the day for his trial was appointed ; the solicitor for the 
defence had instructions to telegraph to his brother, a gentleman 
of high character in the city, who, with my unhappy friend’s em- 
ployer, intended to be present at the trial, to speak as to his char- 
acter. But the fatality which in the first instance befell him, pur- 
sued him with unrdenting perseverance. The business of the 
court, which was calculated to occupy a certain time, was got over 
much sooner than was at first expected. Poor T—— was called 
upon to plead to the ch His counsel, in defence, pointed out 
to the judge and jury the unprobability of a man committing such 
an act who held a position of great trust im society, and whose 


=== 


day. of his trial; I shall. 


HOMANS 


VERANDAH ROW, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


character tor honesty was beyond all question, as he should prove 
by evidence of the highest respectability. After his address, the 
names of the witnesses for character were called, but, as the trial 
unfortunately took place twenty-four hours earlier than in the ordi- 
nary course was expected, they were not present. The jury, with- 
out leaving the box, found him guilty; the judge approved the 
verdict, and the poor man was sentenced to some years’ imprison- 
ment. It may be asked, where was the wife all this time? Why 
was she not present? Wonder not. The day before the trial, she 
gave birth to her sixth child, and from distress of mind, was not 
expected to survive the day through. Fever came on, insensibility 
followed, and for ten days she was unconscious of everything about 
her. At the first gleam of returning sense, she inquired of her 
nurse if John had returned home, evidently alluding to his usual 
return from business; but memory, like a flash of lightning, re- 
called to her his sad position, and she sank back into the state of 
dnsensibility from.which she appeared to be recovering. I am not 
indulging in sentiment; I narrate what I saw. Three weeks later 
her two eldest children were carried off by an attack of scarlet 
fever ; ten days more her infant died. Within three months from 
that time she received information from the governor of the jail 
that her husband was dying, and that she must proceed immedi- 
ately to him if she wished to see him alive. She entered the 
wretched cell. There, before her, lay her husband—a helpless, 
a old man—an idiot. His hair, which three months be- 

re had not a gray hair in it, was now perfectly white. His age, 
thirty-five. Fortunately for him, he knew her not. Her passionate 
and heart-rending grief, which wrung the hearts of those around, 


am 


fell dead on his ear; all human sympathies were gone. Reason 
was rudely jostled from her seat. He cared not for judge, jury or 
policeman, and he gazed unconsciously on the wife of his ear! 

and affectionate love, and the mother of his helpless children. 4 
need not dwell upon this scene. After some formalities at the 
Home-office, he was removed to a private asylum, near London. 
He was once more a free man, but to what purpose? In a short 
time he sank and died. This was just one of those cases in which 
it is easy to fix suspicion, and next to impossible to remove it. It 
no two carpet-bags were alike; if there were no confusion at a 
railway-station on the arrival of a train; no rush for luggage; but, 
on the contrary, such order that it would be difficult—instead ot 
easy as it is—to make a mistake; if the railway authorities had 
on their part done their duty, and made proper search and inqui 

for T "3 t-bag, which they would not believe he possessed, 
but which they afterwards found ; if they had allowed him to com- 
municate with his friends, so as to give him an opportunity before 
he was consigned to prison, of proving that he was not one of the 
swell-mob, as they rashly and fatally suspected, and if he had 
failed to verify the account he gave of himself—then it might have 
been said that there was a case for a jury. But there was no such 
case. The man was falsely accused, imprisoned, convicted and 
driven mad. Two years passed, and the little all the wife had was 
consumed in the support of her helpless children. She sought for 
employment at one of the houses of business in the city as a blond- 
runner, and she is now to be found, with a shattered constitution 
and skeleton form, stitching from daylight till twelve o’clock at 


night, for a scanty support for her three surviving children. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY L. B. NORTON. 


Six years ago—six years ago—when youth its mantle o'er us spread, 
And cheek and lip their color caught of healthful, glowing, rosy red, 
We little thought that coming years would find us to each other bound 
By every tie affection weaves ; our joys by love and marriage crowned. 


Life then to us a garden seemed, where thornless roses bloomed and smiled 
Upon us, as we journeyed on with all the gladness of a child. 

Our sky was clear; no cloudiet dimmed the brightness of our morning sun, 
Or warned us that a coming storm might blast our joys ere half were won. 


But one by one life’s roses fell, and where they blossomed thorns uprose, 

Yet not bereft of beauty, seemed the path which led through joys and woes ; 

For though the flowers had lost their hue, and shadows stole where sunlight 
played, 

The sweetest perfume lingered still, and golden fruit hung ‘neath the shade. 


Our early friends—where are they now’? where, too, the hearts we deemed our 
own? 

Alas, the grave hath gathered some, and others cold and strange have grown ; 

But those there are, fond, warm and true, whose hearts round youthful loves 
still cling, 

As ivy clasps the sturdy oak, and greener grows from spring to spring. 


And we, as years have o'er us rolled, bringing us nearer to that shore 

Where angels wait with outspread wings to waft us hence forevermore, 

Have still loved on, with hearts unchilled, though oft by worldly cares op- 
pressed, 

Owning no joys we have not shared—no griefs not suffered in each breast. 


Stil hand-in-hand we'll walk life’s way; still will we seek for flowers that 
bloom, 

E’en though they pale and paler grow as nearer we approach the tomb ;— 

Our hopes on these shall not be fixed—we'll gaze not long on leaf or sod, 

Onward and upward will we look, as we press on to meet our God. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

In the year of grace 1028, there was born to Robert, the fifth 
duke of Normandy, in lineal descent from Rollo, its first pagan 
conqueror, a son, who was named William, afier his great-great- 
grandfather, son of the wild Norse sea-king, who won the fair 
land of Neustria from the unwarlike Charles the Bald, the Cape- 
tian king of France. 

His mother was the beautiful Harlotta, the daughter of a tanner 
of Falaise, of whose charms, seeing her by chance dancing with 
her playmates, the Duke Robert became so enamored, that, being 
forbidden by the obligations of his nobility to marry one so far 
below his station, he prevailed on her to become his concubine, 
and took great delight in her conversation. 

William was, of course, illegitimate—what we should now term 
base born—but it does not appear that in those days, although it 
unquestionably disqualified its bearer from rights of primogeniture 
as relating to sons born in wedlock, the repute of bastardy was 
held the blot and stigma on an escutcheon, which it is now every- 
where regarded. Indeed it would seem that persons of note, about 
that period, of whom the subject of this memoir was one among 
the most notable, rather prided themselves, than the reverse, on 
this peculiarity of their birth. 

Many indeed believed, as Byron has splendidly embodied the 
thought in his fiery lines in Parisina, that from the very violence 
and uncontrolled action of love in the erring progenitors, who 
would suffer no law to prevent or retard their passions, there 
arose, in the children of such loves, a like energy of will, a like 
intolerance of restraint; that as they were the offspring of strong 
physical and mental feelings, so they were, by nature and of 
necessity, born strongly organized in mind and body, impetuous 
in undertaking, persistent in action, quick, penetrating, fiery, reso- 
lute—of that mettle, in a word, which makes men or women great, 
whether for good or evil. Certainly William of Normandy was 
so born ; and so far was he from being ashamed of his birth, that 
he was wont to write himself “the bastard.”—Ego Gulielmus, cog- 
nomento Bastardus.—Old Norman Charter. 

Previous to his birth—for the founder of the great race and na- 
tion, wheresoever they exist, which speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
could not be born unheralded by omens—“his mother dreamed 
that her intestines were stretched out and extended over the whole 
of Normandy and England.” 

Had Columbus then given a new world to Castile and Leon; 
had Balboa then descried the broad Pacifig from the summit of 
that “Peak of Darieti ;” had Tasman Dampier then found 
the island continent and archipelago far in the southern waters, 
far greater would have been the tension which should adumbrate 
the almost illimitable spread of the domain, which one day should 
belong to the race, soon to originate with him who yet slept 
unconscious in her vitals. 

“ At the very moment, also, when the infant burst into life and 
touched the ground, he filled both hands with the rushes strewed 
upon the floor, firmly grasping what he had taken up.” In the old 
phrase, he had “taken seizin of the soil,” an inaugural form of as- 
suming possession of the sovereignty; and, accordingly, we read 
that “this prodigy was joyfully witnessed by the women, gossiping 
on the occasion ; and the midwife hailed the propitious omen, declar- 
ing that the boy would be a king.”— William of Malmesbury. 259. 

Perhaps it was the recollection of this involuntary act of “taking 
seizin of the soil of Normandy,” that led him in a famous after- 
day, to convert what was regarded as an evil omen into an auspice 
of success ; when he likewise “took seizin of the soil” of an in- 


dependent royalty. However this might be, and however improb- 


able it may have seemed that the /ove-child of the tanner’s daughter 
of Falaise should ever be so much as duke of the duchy of which he 
had prematurely “taken seizin,” it was-not long before this first 
step was achieved to future royalty. 

When William was seven years of age, his father resolved, as 
was a frequent usage of the times, to make a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem ; and aware of the uncertainty of life, before his departure, 
assembled all the lieges of the land in council at Fescamp, where 
he declared Harlotta’s /ove-child his successor, the barons swearing 
fidelity to the boy, who was committed to the guardianship of the 
Earl Gilbert, and his guardianship assigned to the protection of, 
Henry, king of France. 

Robert, as he seemed to have anticipated, died before he could 
return to his dominions. As usual, the oaths of fidelity were 
forgotten; the barons provisioned and armed their castles, and 
sought opportunities to revolt from the child; but, as was not 
usual in that, if any other age, the guardian, Earl Gilbert, was 
faithful, and almost alone defended by arms what was just and 
right, so that the destined heir of great sovereignty grew up unin- 
jured, giving promise of vigorous and audacious manhood, if he 
should attain it. 

At length, “Gilbert was killed by his cousin, Rodolph, and fire 
and slaughter raged on all sides. The country, formerly most 
flourishing, was torn with intestine broils, and divided at the plea- 
sure of the plunderers; so that it was justly entitled to proclaim, 
‘Wo to the land whose sovereign is a child !’,”—Eccl. 10: 16. 

But then there fell out another fortunate chance for the young 
duke. King Henry of France, instead of arming to appropriate 
to himself the dukedom of which his ward had been already dis- 
possessed by others, loyally raised the feudal forces of his realm, 
and rushed on the revolters at Walesdun, where many thousands 
were slain with the sword, many more driven into the river Orne, 
the rebels totally defeated, and William reinstated in his ducal 
authority. 

Shortly after this, we learn that William was enabled to repay 
the king’s good service by the like service in the field, assisting 
him against Geoffrey Martel at Herle-Mill, a fortress of Anjou, 
which province the said Hammerer had disloyally invaded. So 
great at this time was his repute for headlong and indomitable 
rashness, made good only by his wonderful prowess, that the king, 
his suzerain, would often admonish him not to hold in contempt 
a life which was the ornament of the French, the safeguard of the 
Normans, and an example to both. 

But he soon learned to temper his valor with discretion, and 
thereafter langely to season both with craft. In the meantime he 
brought his barons back to their allegiance, ruled moderately and 
wisely, and maintained excellent relations with the church of 
Rome, already governed by Hildebrand, soon to be Gregory the 
Fourth. 

It was during William’s minority that the sons of a poor, private 
gentleman, Tancred de Hauteville, of the Cotentin, setting out 
penniless and winning their way by selling their adventurous 
swords, had made their way to Italy, rendered themselves ters 
of Apulia, Calabria, and the island of Sicily, which they held 
really as independent monarchs, but nominally as a fief from the 
pope. This wonderful success re-awakened all the predatory appe- 
tite which they had inherited from their Viking ancestors, in the 
fiery French Normans ; but it was now a nearer, wealthier, easier 
conquest than Sicily, on which their leader cast his eye to see how 
he might possess it. 

He was, at the least, as subtle as he was brave; and it was not 
long ere he devised how he should lay a claim to the crown of 
England, by which at a future day to justify its seizure. This ar- 
ranged, he proceeded to establish himself so firmly at home, that 
there should be no fear of losing one game in Normandy while 
playing for another beyond the stormy channel. 

He feared no evil from Brittany or Anjou, both of which were 
convulsed by civil war; and he contrived to put an end to his 
long-enduring feud with Flanders, by marrying his beautiful 
cousin Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, the earl of that province, 
“a woman,” says William of Malmesbury, “who was a singular 
mirror of prudence in our time and the perfection of virtue.” 

At about this period, difficulties had occurred between William 
and his early friend and patron, the king of France, and actual 
hostilities had commenced ; but Henry dying, opportunely left his 
son, Philip, to the guardianship of Baldwin, who easily mediated 
between his ward and his son-in-law, so as to leave the latter to 
pursue his plans of conquest at his pleasure. 

Anglo-Saxon England had by this time become wholly power- 
less and effete. The fierce and stubborn Angles, who, invited to 
protect the effeminate, half-latinized Britons from the incursions of 
their piratical neighbors, the Picts and Scots, had made it their 
own and held it by the sword, during six centuries of stormy 
sovereignty—had fallen into a yet worse concition than the Brit- 
ons, whom they had supplanted; and suffered, from the roving 
and predacious Danes, the same extremities which their prede- 
cessors had undergone from their northern neighbors. 

The picture drawn by the same accurate historian above quoted, 
of the manners of the Saxon people, shows that it was indeed 
time that by some means the race should be regenerated, not only 
by a change of rulers, but by a change of blood. 

“The clergy,” he says, “contented with a very small degree of 
learning, could scarcely stammer out the words of the sacrament ; 

and a person who understood grammar was an object of wonder 
and astonishment. The monks mocked the rules of their order 
by fine vestments and the use of every kind of food. The nobility, 
given up to luxury and carelessness, went not to church in the 
mornings after the manner of Christians, but merely, in a careless 
manner, heard matins and masses from a hurrying priest in their 
chambers, amid the blandishments of their wives. ‘The common- 


ality, left unprotected, became a prey to the most powerful, who 
amassed fortunes by either seizing their property or by selling 
their persons into foreign countries, although it is an innate 
quality of this people to be more inclined to revolt, than to the 
accumulation of wealth. Drinking, in particular, was a universal 
practice, in which occupation they passed entire nights as well as 
days. They consumed their whole substance in mean and despic- 
able houses—unlike the Normans and French, who, in noble and 
splendid mansions, live with frugality. The vices attendant on 
drunkenness which enervate the human mind followed. In fine, 
the English at that time wore short garments reaching to the mid- 
knee ; they had their hair cropped, their beards shaven, their arms 
laden with golden bracelets, their skins adorned with punctured 
designs. They were accustomed to eat till they became surfeited 
and to drink till they were sick.” 

At this period, when the vigorous and indomitable Normans 
began to cast longing eyes on the ocean-island, this effete and 
vicious people was governed, if one call it being governed, when 
he was himself but a tool and slave to others, by an effeminate, 
weak monk-king, who lacked alike the vices and virtues of a man. 
In his own estimation, the greatest merit he possessed was this, 
that he lived with his wife, a beautiful Saxon lady, as if she had 
been his sister; and that he had so effectually mortified his flesh, 
that there was no hope, or fear, of there being left an heir to the 
Saxon throne of England. Earl Godwin and his sons, Harold in 
chief, had long ruled both the kingdom and the king; and the 
latter aspired to the succession, when the monk-king should depart 
in the odor of sanctity. 

Edward, however, a distant relative of William—his mother was 
sister of Richard, that prince’s grandfather—had himself resided 
many years in Normandy, was attached to the Normans, and 
would have had his ministers, and all the high officers of his court, 
men of that nation, but for the influence of Godwin, who had 
forcibly expelled them from the kingdom, and of his sons after 
his decease. 

Once, while Godwin was in temporary exile, William had 
visited his cousin, had been received as befitted his high reputa- 
tion, his kindred blood, the gratitude which Edward owed to his 
family, and not, perhaps, least, that monarch’s predilection for the 
Normans. 

William asserted that at this time Edward promised to appoint 
his successor to the throne; nor does it appear unlikely that he 
did so, as his detestation of Godwin and his whole family is well 
known. Shortly afterwards, however, Godwin returned, expelled 
the Normans by a counter revolution, and so long as he lived, was 
virtually governor both of the king and people. At his death, 
Harold, who was a man equal in dissimulation and not far inferior 
in ability to William, though unequal in fine astuteness and de- 
cisive energy, obtained all his father’s influence over the monk- 
king, though perhaps as hateful to him in his secret heart. 

William, foreseeing that Harold would probably induce or com- 
pel Edward, on his death-bed, to nominate himsdf his heir, and that 
he would assuredly prevail with the Saxon coancil, astutely took 
advantage of an unguarded visit which the Saxon earl paid him 
in his own dominions, to obtain from him a promise, ratified by an 
oath made by him unconsciously under the sanction of the most 
awful relics, that, on Edward’s decease, he would to his utmost 
aid him in securing the English crown ; in return for which service 
he should have to wife the daughter of the Norman. 

Shortly after the return of Harold to England, Edward died ; 
and, it being uncertain what disposition he made, if any, of the 
realm, the kingdom itself being in doubt whom it should elect as 
its ruler, Harold, by a concurrence of circumstances and his con- 
nection with the leading nobles, secured to himself the prize. 

He palliated, it is said, his perjury to his own eyes, certainly to 
those of others, by maintaining that the death of William’s daugh- 
ter, before he had espoused her, absolved him from his oath. In 
truth, he supposed that prince to be involved too deeply in home- 
feuds, to have time for foreign conquet; and himself more 
dreaded the treasons of his brother, Tosti, who had engaged 
Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, to support his counter-claims 
to the throne, and who actually invadel England some weeks 
before the fatal field of Hastings. 

But William of Normandy was notone so to be put off. He 
had taken so much pains to place himelf in the position of the 
right, not that he cared so much to b¢, a8 to seem in the right. 
For he well knew what had an effect m the minds of men. So he 
affected moderation, summoned Hard to submit to the arbitra- 
tion of Rome, and on his failure to appear, procured the pontiff ’s 
judgment in his own favor, and the ¢xcommunication of his rival. 
Then, with a great force of cavalry, ‘lad in old Norse scale-armor, 
with conical steel caps, having nosepieces only, in lieu of vizors, 
and a powerful archery—for the lyng-bow was at that time the 
Norman, as it afterwards became he Saxon, weapon—he landed 
in the Downs, and at the single fight at Hastings, won for his 
posterity and his people three gre¢ kingdoms. 

It is said that, as he landed from his boat, he missed his footing 
and fell on the strand, some of his men crying out that it was an 
evil omen; but, recovering hisfeet on the instant, he showed his 
mailed hand full of the sea-sand and exclaimed : 

“TI have taken seizin of the mil of England, which is my right, 
and by God’s aid, with my swo'd, I will hold it!” 

That night, the hosts en: within sound of each other— 
each spent it after their own féhion. The Saxons, in revelry and 
brutal drunkenness—the N. in hearing mass, a light supper 
and refreshing sleep. 

On the next morning, al\was decided, The Saxons fought 
like men, even after their kisg was killed, or mortally wounded, 
by an arrow shot in the eye. / If they had held to their entrench- 
ments, they might have woythe day; but they were tempted to 


sally by a feigned flight, avi, having no horse, were ridden down, 
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trampled under foot, and hopelessly defeated, by a single charge 
of barbed cavalry. 

After that, they had no fortified towns—no castles; and forty 
thousand cavalry easily conquered a nation, numbering, even then, 
its hardy millions. The remainder of the conquest, which was not 
in fact completed for above a century, was but a series of dogged 
insyrrections and bloody executions, until the two races were 
amalgamated into one people, the two tongues into one language 
—the Saxon and the Norman-French into the English. 

William the Conqueror would, it seems, have done his work 
moderately and mildly, had the rapacity of the victorious Normans 
and the doggedness of the vanquished Saxons permitted him to 
do so. Had it been so, instead of a united English people, the 
world over, we might have had, to this day, a crouching common- 
ality of Saxon slavish helots, and a tyrannous nobility of Norman 
despots. Such seems to be the case, wherever countries are sub- 
dued and held subject, without amalgamation of the races. Such, 
however, was not the work of William the Norman, nor so did he 
perform it. 

This is his portrait by one who was nearly his contemporary, 
and must have known those who had seen him. 

“He was of just stature, extraordinary corpulence, fierce coun- 
tenance; his forehead bare of hair; of such great strength of arm, 
that it was often matter of surprise that no one was able to draw 
his bow, which himself could bend when his horse was on full 
gallop. He was majestic, whether sitting or standing, although 
the protuberance of his belly deformed his royal person; so that 
he never was confined with any dangerous disorder, except at the 
last ; so given to the pleasures of the chase, that, as I have before 
said, ejecting the inhabitants, he let a space of many miles go 
desolate, that, when at liberty from other vocations, he might there 
pursue his pleasures.” 

He was not, as it appears, even in the judgment of the Saxons, 
who could not of course love him as their conqueror, ruling them 
against their wills, perforce a naturally bad or unnecessarily cruel 
man. His greed of gold seems to have been his worst point. He 
created a wonderful kingdom, which his descendants govern to 
this day; and from him originated a wonderful people, which 
may one day rule the earth. He was a great man, but a far 
greater instrument of God ; which may be said, also, of far worse 
men than he. 
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EVERY SITUATION HAS ITS IDEAL 


Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. Let him learn that 
everything in nature, even motes and feathers, go by law, and not 
by luck, and that what he sows he reaps. By diligence and self- 
command, let him put the bread he eats at his own disposal, and 
not at that of others, that he may not stand in bitter and false re- 
lations to other men; for the best good of wealth is freedom. 
Let him practise the minor virtues. How much of human life is 
lost in waiting! Let him not make his fellow-creatures wait. 
How many words and promises are promises of conversation ! 
Let his be words of fate. When he sees a folded and sealed scrap 
of —_ float round the globe in a pine ship, and come safe to the 
eye for which it was written, amidst a swarming population, let 
him likewise feel the admonition to integrate his being across all 
those distracting forces, and keep a slender human word among 
the storms, distances and accidents that drive us hither and thither, 
and by persistency make the paltry force of one man re-appear to 
redeem its pledge, after months and years, in the most distant 
climates.— Emerson. 
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THE COLISEUM AT ROME. 


The Coliseum is one of the grandest ruins in the world. It is 
one of those rare buildings whose reality surpasses any engraving. 
Everybody knows the form of it, but few can rightly estimate its 
magnilicent proportions without seeing it. The seats rose in ter- 
races four stories high ; each story was about forty feet high. In 
fact, the height of the outer wall was one hundred and fifty-seven 
feet. The arena was two hundred and eighty-seven feet long by 
one hundred and eighty wide. Including the walls, the building 
measured six hundred and twenty feet by five hundred and thir- 
teen, being as usual, elliptical. ‘The material was the travertine 
stone, in large blocks, with which brick masonry is intermingled. 
The blocks of stone were not cemented together, but were kept in 
their places by iron pins between each two blocks. The walls 
have all been defaced by holes made to get out these iron pins or 
bolts. The work of destruction on this, as on all the other ruins, 
is arrested, and the present pope is doing all he can to preserve 


them.—Ladies’ Kepository. 


Leaves are light, and useless, and idle, and wavering, and 
changeable ; they even dance; yet God in his wisdom has made 
them part of the oak. In so doing he has given us a lesson not to 
deny the stout-heartedness within, because we see the lightsomeness 
without.—are. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FLOATING AWAY. 


BY NELLIE WILD. 


Floating, floating away, 
The moon is high overhead : 
But she hides her face in a cloud; 
And the little stars burn far away, 
And a wierd-like brightness shed. 


The wind comes over the sea, 
The sweet south wind from the bay ; 
And it fans the caris of her raven hair, 
All tangled like midnight thought; 
And her face is fair, with a shadow there, 
Like the moon at the close of day. 


The chiming of village bells 
Is stealing, she thinks, to her ear; 
And murmurous music swells 
From her lips, as he whispers, ‘‘ Hear, 0 hear 
The chiming of evening bells!” 


O, beautiful, silent land, 
A soul is floating away ; 
O, send thy messengers hand in hand, 
Sweet guides to the silent land! 
The fairest guides will this soul convey 
Away to the silent land. 


The moon looks out from her veil, 
She silvers the sleeper's brow; 
She turns into shadows the midnight hair 
That was never so still as now. 
The signet of peace is there, 
An angel has touched the lip; 
For there rests a smile like the summer stream 
The king-fisher loves to sip. 


The room is filled with the night, 
How beautiful is her sleep ; 
Her spirit away in the silent land, 
And her marble for earth to keep: 
To keep so safely till time is done, 
O, who for the dead would weep? 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


LAST DAYS OF HAYDN. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


An old man had fallen back in his arm-chair, exhausted by the 
labor that his pen, which he still held in trembling hand, had just 
completed. It was the oratorio of the Four Seasons, the last great 
work which Haydn gave to the world. But who would recognize 
in this wreck of manhood, the mighty genius of bygone years ! 

“ Joseph, I have done,” he said, in a weak, thin voice. 

“T am thankful for that, master,” was the reply of his faithful 
servant. 

“The Seasons are completed ; spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. Joseph, spring can never return to me.” 

“QO, say not so, sir; you are still hale and vigorous, although 
you have of late greatly overtasked yourself; but be guided by 
me, and lay aside your pen for a few days, and we shall soon 
have our beloved master moving about us in renewed strength.” 

“It is idle, my good Joseph, to talk thus. You remember my 
beloved friend and pupil, Mozart?” 

“One of his country can never forget him.” 

“You know the fatal presentiment which lingered over his last 
work ?—even so in regard to mine. I do not think that I shall be 
called from these scenes immediately, but I know my end is 
drawing near.” 

“My master must not let these gloomy fancies possess him.” 

“Cimarosa and Mozart both have gone, and why should I re- 
main, when I can be of no further use to the world? Joseph, 
formerly my ideas outstripped my pen, but now it lingers while I 
am obliged to seek them by a painful effort.” 

The old man placed his withered hands upon his wrinkled brow, 
and at that moment a vertigo seized him, and he would have fallen 
from his chair, had not his faithful servant caught him in his arms. 
After this, these attacks were more frequent, although he persisted 
in writing a few short quartettes, and arranging some ancient 
Scotch airs, in spite of the remonstrance of his friends. 

But day after day his feebleness increased. His mind also be- 
came unsettled, and, though comparatively rich, he was continually 
oppressed with the fear that he should lack the necessaries of life. 
Occasionally the visits of his friends would arouse him, and then 
the old spirit would shine forth with something of its former bril- 
liancy. At one time, the papers of Paris actually announced his 
death, and his friends in the French capital caused a mass to be 
celebrated in his honor. The news reached Haydn in one of his 
lucid moments, and he affected to be greatly amused with the idea. 

“ Tf these French gentlemen,” said he, chuckling with a show of 
his former humor, “did not act so hastily, they might have sent 
for me, and I would have conducted the mass with the greatest 
pleasure. -But.after all, [am not much gratified with their kind 
intentions.” 

During this period of his decay—it could hardly be defined 
illness—he had remained secluded at his snug retreat at Gumpen- 
dorff, but the public of Vienna, ‘aware of the loss they were about 
to experience, made efforts to bring about a grand ceremonial 
concert, where they could bid adieu to this wonderful man. 

The Austrian prince, Lobkowitz, took upon himself the manage- 
ment of this affair, and arranged to have the oratorio of The Crea- 


tion performed at his palace ; and for this purpose, engaged one 


hundred and sixty musicians, under the direction of Salieri, an old 
friend of Haydn’s. The old man, notwithstanding his weakness, 
was delighted with this new mark of honor, and desirous of 
seeing once more the kind public which had so well appreciated 
his labors. 

Under the excitement of this idea, he rallied immensely. His 
ride to the palace was more like a triumphal procession than a 
simple escort to a poor, decrepit, worn-out German musician 
The apartment at an carly hour was filled with invited guests to 
the number of fifteen hundred. A grand flourish of orchestral 
trumpets announced his arrival, and the princess Esterhazy and the 
then celebrated Madame de Kurzbeck went to meet him. He was 
then brought into the presence of the prince in an easy chair and 
placed on a platform, which was richly decorated for the occasion. 


Salieri, as the director, came to Haydn to receive his orders 
concerning the performance, but the old man was too affected to 
speak, and could only embrace his friend in silence. The latter 
with streaming eyes rushed back to his place, and amid a general 
emotion, the orchestra opened the concert. 


The music of this oratorio is so well known to the reader that a 


review is unnecessary, but it may be easily imagined that a com- 
position of so sublime a character, with ali the accessories to ensure 
a perfect performance, in the presence of its author and an audience 
comprising nobility, beauty, and the most renowned professers and 
artists of the day, in connection with its sad purpose, should 
produce a most solemn and thrilling effect. 

At the close of the first part of the oratorio, an incident occurred, 
which is worth more than a passing notice. The physician of the 
prince perceived that Haydn was apparently suffering with cold, 
and communicated this fact to his highness. Before the latter had 
time to give an order, the ladies of the court gathered around him, 
and the old man was literally enveloped in a dense mass of shawls 
of the most costly fabrics that that gay city could boast. 


At the close of the concert, he bowed his thanks to his kind 
audience, and then turning to the orchestra, which numbered many 
of his old companions, with upraised hands he pronounced a sol- 
emn benediction on them all. Thus he took his sad but glorious 
leave of the public. 

The excitement incident to his public appearance proved too 
much for him, and his few remaining powers were greatly shat- 
tered. Still he lingered until he entered the seventy eighth year 
of his life. He frequently desired to be brought to his piano, but 
his tremulous fingers could only snatch a few chords before the 
vertigo seized him, and he was compelled to desist. . 

“Joseph,” he said one morning, “they tell me that my pupil is 
becoming great. Where is he, and why does he not visit his old 
master and friend ?” 

“Of whom is my good master speaking ?” asked the servant. 

“Of Mozart, to be sure.” 

“ Alas, sir, you forget that he died long since.” 

“Dead? Mozart dead? Why he was but a boy!” 

“ My master cannot have forgotten his splendid requiem and the 
occasion on which it was performed ?” 

“True, Joseph, I remember now I have directed that great 
work myself. Yes, Mozart is dead ; Boselli, the only woman I 
ever loved, is dead ; Cimarosa, too—all are gone—gone !” Then 
starting, with a look of anxiety, he said, “Joseph, have we any 
money in the house ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, an abundance.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Why, master, we are absolutely rich.” 

“Be prudent, my good fellow, for it would break my heart to 
be dependent upon charity.” 

The war between France and Austria had now commenced in 
earnest, and the French, in their rapid advance, had already reached 
Schonbrunn, scarcely a half league’s distance from Haydn’s retreat. 
The next morning, at a stone’s throw from his house, they fired 
fifteen hundred cannon shot upon Vienna, the city which je so 
dearly loved. The old man’s enthusiasm on this occasion could 
not be controlled. Madame de Kurzbeck had used every entreaty 
to prevail upon him to remove to her house, which was situated in 
the city, but without effect, for he stoutly persisted in remaining 
where he was. 

“Joseph,” he asked, “is the city entirely given up to the 
sword ?” 

“By no means, master.” 

“Then Heaven be praised !” 

At that moment a terrific explosion was heard. A house near 
by had been destroyed by a bomb. The servant fell on his knees 
and cried : 

“ The saints preserve us, master, or we are utterly lost !” 

Haydn, with a majestic air, rose unaided from his chair, and, 
approaching the trembling Joseph, said : 

“Foolish fellow, of what are you afraid ?” 

“Can it be that my master is unconscious of danger?’ ex- 
claimed the servant, startled still more to see the old man stand- 
ing alone, when, for many weeks, he had been unable to leave his 
chair without assistance. 

“Danger!” he exclaimed ; “know you not that no danger can 
come where Haydn is !” 

He then rushed to the piano and sung, three times as loud as 
the weak tones of his voice would permit, “God preserve the 
emperor !” 

The effort was more than his weak frame could bear, and he 
fell to the floor in a stupor from which he never recovered. Tho 
servants bore him to his bed, but in a short time this great man 
was no more. He died on the 31st day of May, in the year 1810, 
aged seventy-eight years and two months, and was buried at Gum 
pendorff, as he had desired in life. Such were the last days of 


this celebrated man. 
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HON. CHARLES WENTWORTH UPHAM, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATE. 

The accompanying portrait of the President of our 
Senate was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Barry, from 
8 fine photo, h by Messrs. Whipple & Black, of this 
city. Charles W. pham was born in Boston, May 4 
1802. He was fitted for college by Deacon Samuel 
Greele, then an eminent classical teacher in this city, 
and was uated at Harvard University, in 1821. 
then studied divinity for three years, and on December 8, 
1824, was settied as pastor of the First Church in Salem. 
In this charge he remained for several years, but was 
finally compelled by ill health to =. his ministry in 
1844. He aneeeey, edited the “‘ Christian Register ” 
for one year, his brief editorial career being marked by 
distinguished ability. Another year was spent by him 
as agent of the Board of Education, and during this 
term of service, he visited all parts of the State, and 
addressed the people in a hundred towns, producing a 
marked effect by his untiring exertions. At a later 
_— , Mr. Upham was chosen mayor of Salem. In 

ovember, 1848, he was elected to the Massachusetts 
House of mtatives from Salem. He was chair- 
man of the mmittee on Education in that house, a 
position which his antecedents admirably qualified him 
to fill. In November, 1849, he was -elected to the 
Senate from Essex County, and was chairman of the 
Joint Comnifttee on Education. He introduced the im- 
portant measure which resulted in organizing the Depart- 
ment of Education as a branch of the government by 
— the secretary of the Board of Education in the 

tate House as a chief officer of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Upham represented the sixth district of Massachu- 
setts in the 33d Congress of the United States. He par- 
ticularly interested himself while a member of the national 
house in promoting the reciprocity treaty, in preserv- 
ing the fishing bounties, and in securing justice to pri- 
vate claimants. In this brief sketch we have confined 
ourselves to a succinct record of the public career of Mr. 
Upham, without noticing his various and honorable 
literary efforts. The position he now holds shows the 
estimation in which he is held by his political friends. 
But it will be seen that he has accomplished enough in 
the course of his laborious career to merit the respect of 
men of all parties. His untiring services in the cause 
of education have won him an enviable name in the old 
Commonwealth, where he will always be remembered. 
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CRESCENT CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


The pleasing landscape on this page was drawn for us by Mr. 
Hill, from an accurate sketch made on the spot by John R Mc- 
Comb, Jr., Esq., of Crescent City, and kindly placed at our dis- 
posal. The city occupies the curving shore of a bay, whence it 
derives its name, and is in latitude 41° 44’ north, and 124° 10’ 
west longitude. It is on the northern coast of California, about 
twenty miles south of the Oregon boundary. The town is built 
on a sandy level beach, and is over half a mile long and directly 
facing the ocean. It contains a population of over 700 resident 
inhabitants, besides a large number of transient packers and trad- 
ers, who make this their rendezvous, for obtaining their supplies 
‘of goods for the interior mining towns. From here may daily be 
seen la numbers of pack mules leaving with their loads for 
Sailor Diggins, Alt House, Orleans Bar, Happy Camp, Indian 
and Deer Creek, Jacksonville, and Yreku. The town is about 
three years old, and is situated in the heart of the mining districts, 
some of which are but a mile distant. It is admirably situated, 
and is the only safe harbor for vessels north of San Francisco and 
south of the Columbia, easy of access and dangerous only for a 
few months in winter. Propositions are now being made to build 
a break-water for a few hundred yards on the south, and when the 
work is finished, it will be commodious and safe at all weathers. 
The United States government have lately erected a fine light- 
house on an island in the bay. The town contains a large num- 
ber of brick buildings, stores, etc., also a Presbyterian church, a 
masonic and odd fellows’ hall, hotels, saloons, express and a 
emer office. The steamships Columbia and Goliah run to 
and from this port to m and San Francisco, making five 
trips a month. Back of the town is a dense forest of spruce and 
fir trees, only passable by the trails, and here abound deer, elk, 
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HON. CHARLES W. UPHAM. 


bear, and other noble game; while at a distance of four miles fur- 
ther back, is a large lake or lagoon, where the sportsman can at 
all times find ample amusement with water fowl, and of endless 
variety. 


THE HAIR SNAKE. 


This singular species of “animated nature,” so readily explained 
by every country child, as the simple metamorphosis of a horse- 
hair that chanced to fall into water, is an — ae enigma with 
naturalists. Science has not satisfactorily determined either the 
origin or the modes of existence of these animals. In reply to 
inquiries by a correspondent of the “ Michigan Farmer,” who 
found hair snakes in a pan of milk, Mr. Justus Gage, of that 
State, furnishes a very interesting account of his experiments and 
observations. He is satisfied of the fact that both the large and 
small crickets deposit these snakes in water, during the month of 
August; but whether the cricket resorts to the water to rid itself 
of a parasite or to deposit a natural product of its body, he is un- 
able to determine. Mr. Gage says that one morning after he had 
been experimenting in ‘his 100m, by throwing crickets into water 
to obtain snakes, and had succeeded in procuring two, of about 
four inches in length, he noticed a black cricket crawling up the 
side of his water-pail. “It pompee into the water, lay quiet for a 
moment, produced a snake nearly seven inches in —7 and then 
nimbly made its escape over the edge of the pail.” He also found 


a live hair snake, nearly seven inches in — coiled up in the 
abdomen of a dead cricket that lay on its back under a flat stone. 
The hair snake, he says, will live a long time in moist earth, where 
he has found them of a grayish or white color, sometimes of great 
length, and much resembling the fibrous root of some vegetable. 
When seen through a magnifying glass, the hair snake presents an 
almost exact resemblance to the lamprey eel.—N. E. Farmer. 


under the Duke of Brunswick, he was immediately tak- 
en, tried, and having been condemned to twenty-five 
— imprisonment, was incarcerated in a dungeon at 
trecht, where he remained eight years. 
Spiders, which are the constant, and ne ng 


his cell when he had his bad headache; and that these 
two signs, namely, the pain in his head and the disap- 


YA pearance of the spiders, were as invariably followed by 


very severe weather. So often as his headache attacked 
him, so regularly did the spiders disappear, and then 
rain arid northeast winds prevailed for several days. As 
the spiders 9 to show themselves in in their 
webs, and display their usual activity, so did his pains 
gradually leave him until he got well, and the fine 
weather returned. 

Further observations confirmed him in believing these 
spiders to be in the highest degree sensitive of approach- 
ing changes in the atmosphere, and that their retirement 
and re-appearance, their weaving, and general habits 
were so intimately connected with changes in the weather, 
that he concluded they were of all things best fitted to 
give accurate intimation when severe weather might be 
expected. In short, Disjonval pursued these inquiries 
and observations with so much industry and intelligence, 
that by remarking the habits of his spiders, he was at 
length enabled to the approach of severe 
weather, from ten to fourteen days before it set in, which 
is proved by the following interesting fact, which led to his release : 

n the troops of the French republic overran Holland in the 
winter of 1794, and kept pushing forward over the ice, a sudden 
and unexpected thaw in the early of the month of December 
threatened the destruction of the whole army unless it was instant- 
ly withdrawn. The French generals were pe seriously of 
accepting @ sum offered by the Dutch, and withdrawing their 
troops, when Disjonval, who hoped that the success of the repub- 
lican army might lead to his release, used every exertion and at 
length succeeded in getting a letter conveyed to the French gene- 
ral, in January, 1795, in which he pledged himself, from the pecu- 
liar actions of the spiders, of whose movements he was now ena- 
bled to judge with perfect accuracy, that within fourteen da 
there would commence a most severe frost, which would make 
French masters of all the rivers, and afford them sufficient time to 
complete and make sure of the conquest they had commenced 
before it should be followed by a thaw. 

The commander of the French forces believed his prognostica- 
tion, and persevered. The cold weather, which Disjonval had 
announced, made its appearance in twelve days, and with such 
intensity that the ice over the rivers and canals became capable ot 
bearing the heaviest artillery. On the 28th January, 1795, the 
French army entered Utrecht in triumph; and Quatremer Disjon- 
val, who had watched the habits of his spiders with so much intel- 
ligence and success, was, a8 @ reward his ingenuity, released 
from prison.—Boston Portfolio. 


A character endued with a large, vivacious, active intellect, 
and a limited range of sympathies, generally remains immature. 
“We can grow wise only through the experience which reaches us 
through our sympathies and becomes part of our life.—Afrs. 


Jameson. 


CRESCENT CITY, CALIFORNIA. 
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SPIDERS AND THE WEATHER. 
on Quatremer Disjonval, a Frenchman by birth, was 
ey “ adjutant-general in Holland, and took an active part on 
S84 = the side of the Dutch patriots, when they revolted against 
aM NU ee the stadtholder. On the arrival of the Prussian arm 
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i # Sa were almost the only living objects which Disjonval saw 
.. xB * > in the prison of Utrecht. Partly to begaile the tedious 
4 monotony of his life, and partly from a taste which he 
f P's ¥ SR had imbibed for natural history, he began to seek em- 
r Ye — 8 | ployment, and eventually found amusement in watching 
4 sh 7 — the habits and movements of his tiny fellow-prisoners. 
— He soon remarked that certain actions of the spiders 
ame ; ‘wal ae were intimately connected with approaching changes in 
. - \ the weather. A violent pain on one side of his head, to 
cee a Cy ; which he was subject at such times, had first drawn his 
attention to the connection between such changes and 
UZ ih tity; corresponding movements among the spiders. For in- 
— stance, he remarked that those spiders which spun a 
large web in a wheel-like form, invariably withdrew from 
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B. P. H.—Daguerre was born in France, 1780—died, 1851. By consulting 

files of French papers for the latter year, at the Mercantile » or Bos- 
you would pase find an extended notice of him. 

very clear and legible, but a little more free- 


" in England, and involves 

aNnis.—We now a youn; young 
ntleman, is a of But custom sanc- 

CLs by together pound of 

_ pomatum y melting one 
suet and three ounces of white wax, it with any favor- 
te easential oil. 

J. E. P., Quebec.— We know nothing of the concern you speak o.. 

M. P.—There is oe | or tax paid in London on private carriages; the same 

in our cities upon hackney-coaches. It amounted to 
£300 000 last year in the great English metropolis. 

I.I.— term ‘‘ hy ” is sometimes used in a py oem sense for any 
manifold number. Hydra of m was a fabulous many-headed 
infested Lake Lerna, in the Feloponnesus, and was destroy - 

ercules. 

F. T. P.—The English Star Chamber Court was so called from the stellar or- 
naments of the ceiling of the room in which it once held its sessions. 

Meaiam.—In the centigrade thermometer, the space between the freezing 
and boiling pointe of water is divided into 100 parts. 

Serceant 3.—The soldiers of the ancient Russian militia were called Strelit- 
zes; they were very turbulent and troublesome. Their last revolt was in 
1696, in consequence of which the Czar Peter cashiered the entire corps. 

Triancie.—It is not at all improbable that steam-carriages may be pted 
for travelling on common roads. Several eminent mechanics have fur- 
pon A a for them. The full applicability of steam has not yet been 

veloped. 

Pusiisaer.—Hoe’s ten-cylinder press will throw off 24,000 sheets an hour 
We believe the cost of one of these machines is about $32,000. 

M. D.—There are well authenticated instances of somnambulists expressing 
themselves correctly in languages with which they were imperfectly, ac- 
quainted. Somnambulism is one of those inexplicable phenomena which 
have puzzled the wisest heads. 

History.—The title of sans cudottes was first given to the French Jacobins in 

ted honorable appellation—not 


Mencaant.—The taxes on salt in France were formerly very heavy. From 
6000 persons were annually sent to prison and the galleys for in- 
fractions of the salt laws—the severity of which was one of the moving 

Frost is one of our most promising landscape 
. W. W.—F. 8. Frost is one of our most ti) inters. At 
the free exhibition of the ‘* Art Clab,”’ in Bedford Street, you Ler find some 
fine productions of his pencil. 

Taxspis.—1t is not many mouths since Miss Matilda Heron played in New 
York without attracting much attention. But she has made giant strides 
in her profession since. 

8.8 —It is believed that many of the insurgents in China, including their 
priocipal leaders, have been converted to Christianity. 


Rait Roaps.—The year 1856 has largely increased the value 
of stock in all the solvent railroad companies of the country. 
The time is near when most of them will pay large cash dividends ; 
and when they do the stock will all fly up as bank stocks have 
from the same cause. . 


> 


Goop o_p Times.—Humboldt says that in the 13th century the 
habit of eating human flesh pervaded all classes of society. These 
and a few other equally startling facts should be kept before those 
persons who are constantly prating about “ good old times.” 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. The story that the circumference of ladies’ dresses in Paris 
was reduced was false; they are larger and costlier than ever. 
++» Mr. Benjamin Champney, the landscape painter, passed 
nearly all last winter in the White Mountains, sketchigg. 
-++. The crime of “garotting” seems to be spreading with 
fearful rapidity. Armed resistance is the only way to meet it. 
.++. There is French preaching by Rev. Mr. Loriaux, in the 
Old South Chapel every Sunday afternoon and evening. 
++. Good men, it has been well remarked, are human suns; 
they brighten and warm whenever they pass by. . 
-+++ Miss Jane Stuart, daughter of the famous Gilbert Stuart, 
the portrait painter, has a studio in this city. 
+++. The Empress Eugenie offered to settle a handsome sum 
annually on the poet Beranger. He kindly declined the offer. 
++. The united ages of a venerable couple lately married in 
New Bedford amounted to one hundred and thirty-eight years. 
«+++ Gov. King of New York lately said the prettiest sewing- 
machine in the world was a pretty girl’s hand. Gallant governor ! 
... We believe the fierce war waged between the East Boston 
and Chelsea boys has been settled by treaty. 
..+. A tall man has lately been exhibiting himself in Manches- 
ter, N. H. He is over six feet high and weighs but 88 pounds. 
+++. Judy Williams, a colored slave woman, lately died in 
Pittsburg, Pa., at the age of one hundred and five years. 
+++» Madame Cora de Wilhorst, the New York prima donna, 
has lately been suffering from an attack of brain fever. 
++» There ate 150 “Ragged Schools” in the worst part of 
London, which provide 20,000 boys with some education. 
. .... Dr. Ure, the famous chemist, author of the “Dictionary 
of Arts, Science and Mining,” died lately in London, aged 89. 
-++. A boy was fined lately here for stealing an umbrella. 
Hitherto umbrellas have belonged to nobody in particular. 
-+++ Magee and Cater, the Charlestown State Prison murderers, 
will be tried before the Supreme Court, this month. 
+++. Mr. Gerry, the landscape painter, now settled in Boston, 
has lately finished some very beautiful pictures. 
-+++ Mademoiselle Gabrielle de la Motte, the distinguished 
young pianiste, has now more than sixty pupils. 
«++. The “Star,” a successful penny paper in London, fre- 
quently sells forty thousand copies a day. 
+++. M. de Stoeckl, long Russian Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Washington, D. C., has been made a full minister. 
+++» There are 107 sawmills on the Wisconsin River above the 
Falls, manufacturing 107,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


THIN-SKINNED PEOPLE. 

We constantly encounter in our daily walks men who are afflict- 
ed with such a morbid sensitiveness that the slightest breath of 
undeserved censure or of slander deprives them, for the time being, 
of all peace of mind. A newspaper squib affects one of these 
poor fellows as much as a blow from a bludgeon would a robuster 
nature. Place one of them in a gossiping village, and purgatory 
would be preferable to his position. Sometimes one of these un- 
fortunates struggles into political life, and then his career is one 
long martyrdom ; for the man who, in this country, essays a pub- 
lic life, must have the triple brass of the poet on his breast, and 
be cased in the hide of a rhinoceros from head to foot. To mea- 
sure the excess of abuse which every public man encounters the 
moment he rises into eminence, we have only to run over a file of 
partizan prints from the date of the adoption of our constitution, 
and see what they have said of our leading political characters. 
If exparte statements were taken as historical proof, then we have 
been governed and led by the greatest set of unhung reprobates 
that ever preyed upon society. Every president of the United 
States, according to his opponents, has been guided by one fixed 
purpose—that of ruining the country. More than that: it has 
been asserted that the country has been ruined time and again. 
Considering these awful and repeated catastrophes, it must be con- 
fessed that we bear up against it wonderfully well. 

But seriously, how many noble men have suffered themselves to 
be stung to death by insects! The more they writhe and flutter 
under the punctures of their assailants, the more venomous are the 
attacks. ‘There was poor Keats, “done to death” by a venomous 
article. Many a gentle spirit has gone to a nameless grave sim- 
ply for want of a little fortitude. This extreme sensibility is like 
many of the foibles of human nature, an exaggerated virtue. It 
is the burlesque of a decent respect for public opinion. Burke’s 
advice should be written on every man’s heart—“ Live down 
slander.” ‘The true man will come out brighter and purer for the 
assaults to which he is subjected by the envious and unprincipled. 
History is full of glowing tributes to the memory of self-reliant 
men who have bravely followed out their convictions in spite of 
the storm that howled around their path, raised by contemporary 
enemies. Even Washington had his traducers ; but where are they 
now ? who remembers a word uttered in defamation of his pure 
and brilliant character? The voice of posterity reverses every 
unjust verdict ; but, in most cases, contemporaneous applause fol- 
lows contemporaneous detraction. ‘Truth is great and will pre- 
vail.” Purity of conduct and greatness of purpose always win 
their way to ultimate triumph. A fair fame is imperishable; like 
a thing of beauty, “it is a joy forever.” But to shrink and cower 
before attack is to confess its justice, and to invite its repetition. 
Such weakness is pitiable and deplorable. 


+ 


A PERTINENT QUESTION, 

A correspondent of the Boston Post asks: “ Would you rather 
see your child at the age of twenty-one with the learning of a 
Mezzofanti, or the accomplishments of a Sevigné, and a broken- 
down constitution, or with the stalwort form and sound system of 
a Daniel Boone, and unable to tell one letter from another?” We 
fancy no parent would hesitate to go in for Boone and the consti- 
tution, against Mezzofanti and miraculous acquirements. Yet in 
practice the hot-bed, forcing system of education is almost univer- 
sally adopted. “ Acquire learning—healthily if you can, but at 
all events acquire jearning,” seems to be the motto adopted. Now 
health and ignorance do not of necessity go together; physical 
and mental training are compatible. Look at the Germans ; there 
is not a longer-lived set of men on earth than their literary celebri- 
ties, in spite of the enormous mental tasks they accomplish. But 
in Germany, gymnastics are as much a part of education as Greek 
and Latin, and a foundation is laid in early life for a healthy old 
age of study. 


+ 


An nonest Penny.—Some of the sharp little boys who have 


| to provide for themselves in New York, get planks by which they 


bridge slushy street-crossings, asking a penny toll from each passen- 
ger. If the tribute is refused, they simply turn the plank edge- 
wise, and the lady or gentleman has the gratification of wading 
through the mud, which is one of the “institutions” of our sister 
city. 


A GRavE Joxe.—Somebody was describing to young Dumas, 
lately, the death of a distinguished man, in the following terms : 
“He seated himself, he turned his head, removed his spectacles, 
and—was gone!” “Ah!” said the young scape-grace, “he took 
off his spectacles first. Then he was at least spared the pains of 
seeing himself die.” 


Generovs.—Mr. John H. Eastburn, of this city, has become 
the owner of a bed in the Massachusetts General Hospital, which 
he intends to keep for the use of any member of the Franklin 
Typographical Society, or any other printer who is sick and needs 
the care atforded in that institution. 

Tue Waverty Novets.—Carlyle said, that for the purposes 
of harmless amusément, these creations of genius were the “ per- 
fection of literature.” Ticknor & Fields are publishing a splendid 
yet cheap illustrated “ household edition ” of them. 
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Mrs. Fanny Kemsie.—This distinguished lady has lately been 
paying our city a visit. She has lost none of her matchless power 
as a Shaksperian reader, and none of her attractiveness. 


CLERGYMEN AND Scuoot Tracners.—Ballou’s Pictorial is 


scnt to clergymen and school teachers for $2 a year. 


FAVORITE HOBBIES. 

There are very few men and women who do not have some 
favorite hobby, which they are ready to trot out and mount on 
every occasion. One man’s speciality is horses ; another’s is dress. 
One lady’s penchant is for old china ; another’s for autographs; a 
very troublesome whim. Antiquarian hobbies are often suffi- 
ciently amusing. Book collectors furnish a good deal of mirth to 
the million. Some of these respectable gentlemen will give a 
sum that would furnish the shelves of a library with standard au- 
thors, for a single specimen of a rare old copy of some worthless 
book, valuable only because noted for some famous typographical 
error. We were reading the other day a laughable story of a man 
whose pet mania was the collection of rare shells. He had pur- 
chased, at a fabulous price, a rare specimen, and invited all ‘his 
fellow-maniacs to come and look at it. He had it enshrined in a 
glass case with a costly frame, and it was the envy of all his 


. friends and the pride of his own heart. To be sure, it was a little, 


ugly, discolored affair, but then it was a rarity. He was offered 


enormous prices for his treasure; but to no purpose, he positively ~ 


refused to part with it. The day after his grand exhibition, he 
was taking a walk, when at the window of an old curiosity shop, 
where all sorts of lumber were exposed for sale, he saw an object 
which filled his soul with dismay and rage. It was nothing but a 
basket heaped up with shells exactly like that which he had so 
dearly bought. He went in and inquired the price. The dealer 
told him that he sold the shells for a cent a piece, but that if he 
took the lot he might have them for half a dollar. Were there 
any more to be had! No—the dealer had never seen any. A 
bargain was soon struck. “Shall I send them home, sir?” An 
indignant no! The purchaser took the basket from the window, 
laid it on the floor of the shop, and then jumping on the shells 
with monomaniacal fury ground them into powder. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he, as he walked home, with the proud heart of a Roman con- 
queror, “I am a happy man again. How fortunate I happened to 
see them. I am now the possessor of a unique treasure worth a 
million of dollars !” 

Verily, the poet was right when he described man as “ pleased 
with a rattle—tickled with a straw.” It is absurd to suppose that 
we forsake toys when we graduate from the nursery. Our favorite 
hobbies are the most trifling toys :—An old ribbon that has been 
worn by some decapitated queen—a worthless weed, valued for its 
rarity—an old book or an old skull—an insect—a daub of a paint- 
ing with an old master’s initials forged in the cornér. The world 
is a toyshop. Two-thirds of the population are engaged in making 
and selling knick-knacks, and the other third in buying them. 
“It’s a queer world, my masters !” 

Fine Arts.—We are confident that we shall see painting and 
sculpture attain in this country an eminence greater than that ever 
reached in Europe. What we have seen already is an ample 
guarantee for the future. 
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Equrivocat Comp.LimEentT.—A wife wrote to her husband ab- 
sent in California, that the longer he stayed away, the better she 
liked him. Distance often “lends enchantment to the view.” 


Binpine.—All styles of binding done at this office, at the 
lowest rates, and in the best manner. 


MARRIAGES. 


1n this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Francis Smith to Miss Mary Lewis; 
by Rev. Mr. Skinner. Mr. Cariton F. Ridout to Miss Nancy Manning; by Rev. 
Mr. Steele, Mr Lemuel P. Mayo to Miss Martha J. Cass; by Rev. Mr. Miner, 
Mr. Henry J. Newman to Miss Katie E. Lawler; by Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. 
David Alchorn to Miss Elizabeth Leighi; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Henry 
Mansfield to Mrs. Margaret Lee.—At Roxbury, by Rev Mr. Ryder, Mr. Mich- 
ael Keefe to Miss Elien Cunningham.—At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. 
Katon. Mr. Caleb B. Bradbury to Miss Eliza Fletcher.—At North Keading, by 
Kev. Mr. Tolman, Mr. Otis Buck, of Wilmington, to Miss Caroline K. How- 
ard.—At West Boxford, by Kev. Mr. Park, Mr. Charles Pearl to Miss Char- 
lotte A. Tyler.—At West Newbury, by Kev. Mr. Edgell, Mr. Moses H. Poor to 
Miss Susan C. Thuriqgw.—At East Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Shepard Whittier to Miss Betsy A. Greely.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Alvan G. Morton to Miss Kate Hol —Atl inster, by Rev. Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Francis H. Colburn to Mrs. Frances A. Smith.—At West Boyls- 
ton, by Kev. Mr. Uross, Mr. Charles A. Kidder, of Sterling, to Mrs. Martha 
A. Thomas.—At South Gardner, by Kev. Mr. Stowell, Mr. Lorenzo Cheney to 
Miss Sarah Greenwood.— At Uxbridge, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Kobert @. Lee, 
of Milford, Coun., to Miss Mary E. Clough. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Rebecca Austin, 90; Mr. Jacob F. Stodder, 55; Mrs. Sarah 
Elizabeth Johnson, 25; Mrs. Mary French, 75; Mrs. Maria Victoria Clark, 23; 
Mrs. Nancy Bell, 55; Mrs. Harriet E. Sparrow, 20; Mr. Joshua Sears, 65.—At 
South Boston, Mrs. Maria W. Henderson, 17.—At Somerville, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Keith, 60.—At Dorchester, Mr. Isaac Bird, 68.—At Cambridge, Miss Abiguil 
R. Sargent, 36.—At Brookline, Samuel Jackson Prescott, Esq., $4.—At West 
Medford, Mr. James R. Turner, 49.—At Brighton, Mrs. Nancy E. Smith, 34. 
—At Lynn, Mr. Benjamin Kichardson, 78.—At Salem, Mr. Sarah Poor, $1.— 
At Beverly, Mrs. Harriet A. Cleaves, 43.—At Wilmington, Mrs. Abigail W. 
Brown, 73.—At Newburyport, Mrs. Polly Preseott, 78.—At Dracut, Mr. Na- 
than Thissell. 60.—At Plymouth, Capt. Jobu RKuaseil, 70.—At Worcester, Mr. 
Adolphus Taft, 72.—At Oxford, Mixs Laura Eddy, 49.—At Towuseud, Mr. 
Warren Brooks, 24, a uate of Harvard College, July, 1856.—At Nantuck- 
et, Mr. Samuel Dow, 89.—At Providence, R.I., Mrs. Lydia Briggs, widow of 
the late Mr. Enos Briggs, 80.— At Saco, Me., Hon. Johu Shepley, formerly of 
Fitchburg, Mass., about.;0.— At Washington, D. U., Dr. Josiah D. Weston, of 
Dalton, Mass.,47.—At Fort Wayne, Allen county, Ia., Mr. Cornelius O’Brien, 
41.—At Mobile, Ala.. Capt. S. U. Burrill. a native of Boston, 58.—At London, 
Capt. David Alien, of ship Forest Vity, of Portland. 
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The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
OWED TO WINTER. 


—~ 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
Go—get thee gone. Old Winter! I make bold 
(While others praise thee) to declare the truth: 
Thou art a tyrant, without Christian ruth, 
Capricious, crusty, and ‘‘ cornfounded cold!” 


Thou art a blustering, blistering. bullying wight: 
A burglar entering every cottage door, 
Borne by the rich and hated by the poor— 

A very rascal in a cloak of white! 


Thou fill’st the farmer with foreboding fears ; 
Thou bitest sharply at the school-boy’s toes ; 
Thou redd it e’en the t lady’s nose, 

And pinchest rudely everybody’s ears! 


Aeinti, 


Thou makest rime without the slightest reason : 
Unless it be to raise the price of coal ; 
And, bluster as thou wilt, upon my soul, 
Thou art a most unseasonable season! 


HUSH OF NATURE. 


All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep: 
But breathless as we grow when feeling most, 
And silent as we stand in thoughts teo deep. 
All heaven and earth are stili— from the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain coast : 
All is concentrated in a life intense, 
Where pot a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all creator and defence.—Brron. 


WINTER. 
Whilst we do speak, our fire 
Doth into ice expire ; 
Fiames turn to frost—and ere we can 
Kuow how our cheek turns pale and wan, 
Or how a silver snow 
Springs there where jet did glow, 
Our fading spring is in dull winter lost.—Marnxs. 


TRUTH. 


Truth needs no color, with his color fixed ; 
Beauty no pencil. Beauty’s Truth to lay ; 
But best is best, if uever intermixed.—SaaksPraRe. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

When the warm weather comes (if ever, alas!) we hope some of our musical 
and literary friends will try what inspiration there is in composing in the 
open air. Mozart wrote much in this way. The greater part of “‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’’ was composed in the bowling green of his dear friend, Dussek, at 
Prague, and The Requiem at Frattner’s garden at Vienna...... The mayor 
of an English city lately issued a proclamation headed *‘ Victoria rex ” (Victo- 
ria, king). So it seems the race of Dogberrys is not utterly extinct... ...Ev- 
erybody. we suppose, to tell the truth, likes flattery ; but it must not be laid 
on with a trowel. Tickling is more agreeable than plastering. A loyal cour- 
tier of James I. once expressed a wish that his majesty might reign as long as 
the sun, moon and stars endured. ‘“ Then.” said the king, “if I do reign so 
long, my son must govern by candilelight.”’......What a fund of wit Currap 
had! He was dining once with acertain judge who, for the severity of hie 
sentences, was known as the *‘ hanging judge,”’ and who never shed a tear 
but once, aud that was at the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” when Macheath was re- 
prieved. Well, the judge asked Curran if the dish next to him was hung 
beef, because, if it was, he would try it. Curran instantly replied, ~ If you 
try it, my lord, it is sure to be hung.”’...... People should be very cautious 
how they give money to street-beggars; they may be encouraging very dis- 
honest persons. The other day, a widow woman, who begged from house to 
house in Brooklyn, Long Island, dropped a bank-book, which showed $500 
to her credit—and a mendicant in London was lately searched at a station- 
house, and found to have $400 on his person...... The passion for music— 
the true musical /uro ti b uncontrollable. Thalberg re- 
lated the other day a story of Brenda, a famous German composer. His wife 
had just expired iu his arms,and Brenda was in an agony of grief. He rushed 
to the piano, and drew from it a series of most mournful modulatious; but 
soon interested, in spite of himself, in the succession of chords he played, and 
carried away by his imagination into the realms of fancy, he forgot so com- 
pletely the subject of his inspiration, that a servant having come to ask him 
if he would send the customary funeral invitations, Brenda auswered, ‘‘ Ask 
my wife about it,” without leaving his piano...... Types commit strange 

istak eti Ap in a letter describing the famous charge of 
Captain May, he *‘ behaved like a hero,”’ read in print “ like a hare,” an ani- 
ma] not very fa for its i idity...... The story of the “‘man who 
drew av elephant in a raffle was founded on the following fact. An Indian 
prince presented a poor man with an elephant; and as the custom of the 
country forbade him to part with the gift, he was ruined in providing the 
means for keeping it. Improper or ble g ity inflicts the great- 
est injury upon the receiver...... We heard a sharp old lady, the other day, 
criticising the rambling sermons of her micister. “ If,” said she, “ his text 
had the small pox, his sermons would never catch it—never!”’......It is said, 
but falsely, that any man who has cunning can become as rich and honored 
as he pleases. Then all the people who would have kicked him if he had 
spoken to them in # humble station, will be glad to come to bis balls, eat his 
ice, drink his champagne, and laugh at his jokes Is not this a libel on 
“poor human nature?”’...... The French have certainly done a great deal 
for Algiers. Formerly, culprits there had their heads cut off with a sabre; 
now they are decapitated by the guillotine. How happy the Algerines must 
be to live under a civilized government!...... Nineteen times out of twenty 
duels end with dshed, b the ds, we suppose, charitably 
load the pistols with powder only. We hope no man of honor will take um- 
brage at this charge, which cannot be deemed serious where there is nothing 
but powder... ...We strayed into pleasant green-house the other day, and 
tasted the joys of summer by anticipation in its warm atmosphere. What 
wonders there are in the world of flowers! Take the sensitive plant, for in- 
stance, which shrinks from the hand of man; the ice-plant, which almost 
cools one by looking at it; the pitcher-plant, with ite welcome draught; and 
the carnivorous * Venus’s fiy-trap.” Only think of e plant being carniv- 
orous! It is said this plant baits ite prickles with something which attracts 
the flies. upon which it then closes, and whose decay is supposed to afford 
food for the plant...... Literary men sometimes do and say queer things. 
Morland, the sutbor of the ‘‘ Capricious Woman,”’ was in a box at the theatre 
during the first representation of that comedy. The pit loudly expressed dis- 
epprobation at the improbability of the heroine's character. The author put 
his head out of his box, and called out. “ J assure you, gentlemen, this is a 
perfect picture of my mother-in-law. What do you say now?”’......Dean 


+ bi 


Swift said :—‘‘ Men of great parts are unfortunate in business, because they 
go out of the common road by the quickness of their imaginations. This I 
once said to Lord Bolingbroke, and desired he would observe that the clerks 
in the office used a sort of ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide a sheet of 
paper. which never failed to cut it even, requiring only @ strong hand; 
whereas, if they should make use of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would 
make it go often out of the crease, and disfigure the paper.”’......We have 
always stood up for the healthfulness of hearty mirth. There is no lack of 
authority to support the position. Lord Bacon said :—‘ A person who sees a 
good farce, or comedy, or pantomime, and does not laugh at the same, must 
be a solemn ass.” Such persons had better abstain from Warren and the 
Ravels...... At the president's levee at Washington, the other day, an officer 
of the army was hunting everywhere for his chapeau. ‘ You might have ex- 
pected to lose it,” said Ben: Perley Poore, ‘* because a hat when it's cocked 
is sure to go off.”’...... Isn't smoking on the increase among us? We think 
it is. But married ladies should not repine at their lords’ addiction to the 
cigar. Men who smoke seldom get in a passion; it causes the most irritable 
to “draw it mild,’ and renders them as smooth as a flat-iron does a muslin 
*kerchief. ..... Birds sing less in August than in other months. Ladies chat- 
ter less in February. The former of these curious facts in natural history 
has some mystery about it; but the why and wherefore of the latter may be 
found in the fact that February is the shortest month in the year......In 
old times, ladies were not such mermaids as they are now. In 1633, the 
Duchess de Chevreux, who was then for the first time in England, won the 
title of the “‘ Female Leander,” by swimming the Thames, near Windsor, in 
a frolic...... Sugar is pretty well up now. We are afraid it will become as 
dear as it was in the days of Henry IV., of France, when it was sold by the 
ounce, by apothecaries. nearly as Peruvian bark is now sold...... Paying a 
note that you merely endorsed through kindness and good nature is said to 
be concentrated misery. ..... Gambling, we see from one of Flaneur's letters 
in the Boston Post, is fearfully rife in Paris. We logk on every man asa 
suicide from the moment he takes the dice-box desperately in his hand; and 
all that follows in his fatal career is merely sharpening the dagger before he 
strikes it to his heart...... Some wag insists upon it that life is a railroad, 
with the doctor at one end, who forwards expresses to his brother Death at 
the other...... Notwithstanding the variety of perfumes in the market, Eau 
de Cologne holds its own as a favorite for the toilet. And this reminds us 
of an amusing anecdote. When the French army entered Germany, two 
conscripts, fresh from the plough, stopped on the bridge of boats at Cologne, 
and gazed intensely on the Rhine as it swept majestically by. ‘0, that’s it, 
then!” exclaimed one of the greenies. ‘‘ Yes, Farina’s famous Cologne wa- 
ter.”” They must have thought the article rather plenty...... This is cer- 
tainly the golden age of authorship. Long before he reached his thirtieth 
year, Dickens's pen war bringing him in $18,000 a year...... Probably there 
are no two words that more distinctly point out cause and ¢ffect, than these 
—gin and bitters!......None are so fond of secrets as those who do not in- 
tend to keep them; such persons covet secrets as a spendthrift covets money 
—for the purpose of circulation...... How much truth there is in this saying 
—Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, but she has never a large 
congregation... ... shall die happy,” said the expiring husband to the 
wife, who was weeping most dutifully by the bedside, “if you will promise 
not to marry that object of my unceasing jealousy, your cousin John.”— 
‘* Make yourself quite easy, my love,” said the expectant widow, ‘“‘] am en- 
gaged to his brother Bill.”’...... Cotton says, “‘ Hurry and Cunning are the 
two apprentices of Despatch and Skill; but they neither of them ever learn 
their masters’ trade.”...... Swift called dancing voluntary madness.’’ The 
Chinese seem to think it useless fatigue. At a ball on board one of our 
frigates, a Chivese said softly and pityingly to the gommodore, ‘* Why don’t 
you let your servants do this for you?”...... A Yankee, who had just lost his 
wife, was found by a neighbor emptying a bowl of soup as large as a hand- 
basin. ‘‘ Why, my goodness, Eluathan!”’ said the gossip. ‘Is that all you 
care for your wife ?""—*: Wal,”’ said the Yankee, ‘I’ve been cryin’ all the 
mornin’; and arter I've finished my soup. I'll cry another spell. I reckon 
that’s fair—any how.”’...... They have been transplanting ornamental trees 
in Philadelphia, lately, from thirty to forty feet in height, having balls of 
frozen earth about the roots weighing from five to six tonseach. With care, 
such trees may be set out without their feeling the removal; but, of course, 
the process is an expensive one...... We wonder mules are not more exten- 
sively used at the North by farmers. Mules are longer lived and much har- 
dier than a horse. A farmer residing near Ballinglass, Ireland, has one in 
his possession which has been used for purposes of transportation since 1798, 
and which is about seventy years old. Col. Middleton, of South Carolina, 
had one which attained the age of eighty...... Queen Victoria has received 
from Mr. John Ticknor, of Mobile, Alabama, a present of a pair of horned 
owls...... The Welby’s Place, iu Hartford, famous for comprising the old 
Charter Oak, is up for sale...... The public spirited citizens of Salem are 
moving in the matter of having a new music hall erected there...... Long 
Wharf, Boston, in 1810, was the only place of embarkation for passengers to 
go on shipboard. .....The Secretary of War recommends Congress to supply 
all the militia with the rifle musket... ... At Honolulu, they have free dance 
houses,” or ** hulahulas.”’ for the benefit of mariners and citizens...... A 
school of design, under the directicn of Miss Imog , has been es- 
tablished in Worcester, Mass...... It is stated that a bank of fine porcelain 
clay has been discovered on the estate of Mr. Throckmorton, of Virginia. If 
this be the case, the owner will realize a fortune...... The recipe for resusci- 
tating an Englishman is to hold a beefsteak under his nose. A Spaniard, or 
a Frenchman, may be revived by garlic...... An advertisement, the other day, 
called for ‘‘a female who has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.”’...... In Siam, the penalty for telling a falsehood is to have the 
mouth sewed up. Every commuuity has gossips who richly deserve this pun- 
ishment...... The Olive Branch says: *‘ Preaching without notes, it has re- 
cently been discovered, is more common than it was supposed to be—that is, 
preaching without bank-notes.’"’ We suppose such preachers would like to 
have a checgue put to their proceedings. .....No glasses are so bad for the 
eyesight as glasses of brandy...... Do the net profits of Mrs. Barrow’s benefit 


umphs over the ‘‘ concatenation of circumstances that surround him,” we 
shall believe that he is indeed a man of desfiny...... J. Howard Payne, the 
author of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” never had a home of his own, and died and 
was buried in a foreign land. This idea is embodied in the correspondence 
of the Watchman and Reflector. 


> 


MAHOMET’S BIBLE. 

The Koran was written about A. D., 610. Its general aim was 
to unite the professors of idolatry and the Jews and Christians in 
the worship of one God—whose unity was the chief point incul- 
eated under certain laws and ceremonies, exacting obedience to 
Mahomet the prophet. It was written in the Koreish Arabic, and 
this language, which certainly possessed very fine quality, was said 
to be that of paradise. Mahomet asserted that the Koran was re- 
vealed to him, during a period of twenty-three years, by the angel 
Gabriel. The style of the volume is beautiful, fluent and concise, 
and where the majesty and attributes of God are described, it is 
sublime and magnificent. Mahomet admitted the divine mission 
both of Moses and Jesus Christ. According to Gibbon, the lead- 
ing article of faith which Mahomet preached is compounded of an 
eternal truth and a necessary fiction, namely, that there is only 
one God, and that Mahomet is the apostle of God. The Koran 
was translated into Latin in 1143, and into English and other Eu- 


about 1763. It is a rhapsody of 3000 verses | 
Dispatch. 


divided into 114 sections.—New York Sunday 


Choice Miscellany. 


GAIT AN INDICATION OF CHARACTER. 


Observing people move slow—their heads move alternately from 
side to side, while they occasionally stop and turn round. 
ful persons lift their feet high, and place them down flat and firm. 
Sometimes they stoop down, pick up some little obstruction, and 
place it quietly by the side of the way. Calculating persons gen- 
erally walk with their hands in their pockets, and their heads 
slightly inclined. Modest persons generally step softly for fear of 
being observed. Timid persons often step off from the sidewalk 
on meeting another, and always go round a stone instead of 
stepping over it. Wide awake persons “toe out,” and havea long 
swing with their arms, while their hands shake about miscellane- 
ously. Careless persons are forever stubbing their toes. Lazy 
persons scrape about loosely with their heels, and are first on one 
side of the walk and then on the other. Very strong-minded per- 
sons have their toes directly in front of them, and have a kind of 
stamp movement. Unstable persons walk fast and slow by turns. 
Venturous persons try all roads, frequently climb fences, instead 
of going through the gate, and never let down a bar. One-idea 

rsons are very selfish, and “‘toe in.” Cross persons are apt to 
1it their knees together. Good-natured persons | their thumb 
and finger every few steps. Fun-loving persons have a kind of 
jig movement. Absent-minded — often take the wro 
road, and sometimes find themselves up to their knees in a ani 
puddle, although the sidewalks are excellent. Dignified men 
move slow and erect. Fast persons cut across the corner, kick 
every dog they meet, knock down little children, run against the 
ladies, and hit every twelfth man’s ribs with their elbows. Very 
neat men occasionally stop to wipe the dust from their boots— 
their hands hang by their sides. Very polite persons are some- 
times seen bowing in their course to black servant girls and black 
stumps.— Wisconsin Farmer. 
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INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING PHOSPHORUS. 


It is now just two hundred years since phosphorus was first ob- 
tained by Brand, of Hamburg. So wonderful was the discovery 
then considered, that Kraft, an eminent philosopher of the day, 
gave Brand three hundred dollars for the secret of its preparation. 
Kraft then travelled, and visited nearly all the courts of Europe, 
exhibiting phosphorus to kings and nobles. In appearance, phos 
phorus resembles bees’-wax ; but it is more transparent, approach 
ing to the color of amber. Its name, which is derived from the 
Greek, signifies “light-bearer,” and is indicative of its most distin- 
guishing quality, being self-luminous. Phosphorus, when exposed 
to the air, shines like a star, giving out a beautiful lambent, green- 
ish light. Phosphorus dissolves in warm sweet oil. If this phos- 
phorized oil be rubbed over the face in the dark, the features as- 
sume a ghastly ap nee, and the experimentalist looks like a 
veritable living Will-o’-the-Wisp. ‘The origin of phosphorus is the 
most singular fact concerning it. Every other substance with 
which we are acquainted, can be traced to either earth or air; but 
phosphorus seems to be of animal origin. Of all animals, man 
contains the most; and of the various parts of the body, the brain 
yields, by analysis, more phosphorus than any other. ‘This fact is 
of no lithe moment. Every thought has, perhaps, a phosphoric 
source. It is certain that the most intellectual beings contain the 
most phosphorus. It generally happens that when a singular 
discovery is made, many years elapse before any application of it 
is made to the welfare and happiness of man. ‘This remark ap- 
plies to phosphorus.—Johnson’s Chemistry. 
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THE WATERS OF THE NILE, 


The Nile water is particularly soft. It fills the mouth with a 
rich creamy taste; and in drinking it, in order to enjoy it, it is 
well to spread itover every part of the palate. It should be drunk, 
not to quench thirst, but to create high pleasure. It should not, 
therefore, be swallowed in large draughts at a time, but taken at 
short interyals, every other hour or so. In the house the water-jar 
—the admirable Egyptian water-jar, which is so much more porous 
than the Indian jar—should be at hand by day and by night con- 
tinually. The passion for Nile water, like the love of everything 
that is intensely exquisite in its way, increases with its enjoyment. 
No one who has once or twice tasted Nile water, and has a capacit 
for pleasure, will ever after consent to drink of it poisoned wi 
the infusion of any other liquid. Jealous of its own honor, it ap- 
pears to be the most averse of all waters to juin in harmony with 
wine. Indeed, mixed with wine, it is a most nauseous compound. 
In the hotels, the water undergoes filtration. In the cottages 
through the country, it is kept in large vessels, which allow the 
sediment to fall to the bottom. The small clay jars, in which it is 
placed before you in the hotels, are very graceful in form, and 
tinely adapted to keep the liquid cool.—ruce’s Scenes and Sights 
in the East. 


» 


ESQUIMAUX WEEPING MATCILES, 


They weep according to system. When one begins, all are ex- 
ted to join; and it is the oflice of courtesy for the most distin- 
guished of the company to wipe the eyes of the chief mourner. 
They often assemble by concert for a general weeping match; but 
it happens sometimes that one will break out into tears, and oth- 
ers courteously follow, without knowing at first what is the partic- 
ular subject of grief. It is not, however, the dead alone who are 
sorrowed for by such a ceremony. Any other calamity may call 
for it as well; the failure of a hunt, the snapping of a walrus line, 
or the death of adog. Mrs. Kider-Duck, nee Small Belly (Egurk), 
once looked up at me from her kolupsut, and burst into a gentle 
hof wo. Iwas not informed of her immediate topic of thought, 
Fat with remarkable presence of mind, I took out my handkerchief 
—made by Morton out of the body of an unused shirt—and, after 
wiping her eyes a afew tears myself. This little 
passage was soon over; Mrs. ider-Duck returned to her kolupsut, 
and Nalegak to his note-book.—Dr. Kane. 


PARISIAN FLOWER MARKET, 


Few persons have any idea of the vast number of flowers which 
are daily exposed for sale in the markets of Paris, Almost the 
whole of the florists in or near the city are engaged in this branch 
of the trade, ‘The principal market is held under a double avenue 
of trees; on the Quai aux Fleurs; and here are assembled in the 
open air, both in summer and winter, more than four hundred 
florists, who find a ready sale for their uce at about the average 
price of eight sous. The extent of this trade may seem strange to 

unaccus: to the manners of the French, It is the cus- 
tom with all classes to make presents to their friends on their 
birthday, or the fete of their patron saint ; and among other things, 


lants and flowers are ays giver. This causes & 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 
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Pritorial Melange. 


The potato, in its native wild of tropical America, is a rank, 
running vine, with scarcely the appearance of a tuber on its 
roots. ——— To ascertain the length of the day and night any time 
of the year, double the time of the sun’s rising, which gives the 
length of the night, and double the time of its setting, which gives 
the length of the day.——The Montreal Gazette says that a 
young bride and bridegroom were riding in that neighborhood, 
when the lady was found to have become speechless from the 
effect of the frost on her brain, and she died soon after reaching 
home. The sad event is attributed to the scanty style of bonnet 
she wore. —— Smoking is recommended to young gentlemen who 
wish to look sallow and unhealthy.——In the town records of 
Boston, England, under the date of 1578, the following resolution 
is found: “ That a dictionarye shall be bought for the scollers of 
the free scoole; and the same booke to be tyed in a cheyne, and 
set upon a deske in the scoole, whereupon any scoller may have 
accesse, as occasion shall serve.” But very few shad have been 
caught at Savannah this season, and an experienced fisherman 
attributes the scarcity last year and this to the quantity of coal tar 
which flows into the river from the gas works. —— Gobelins, the 
place where the most beautiful tapestry in Europe is produced, 
derived its name from Gilles Gobelin, who, in the reign of Francis 
I., discovered the fine scarlet dye which is known as the Gobelins’ 
scarlet. In the same district ia which Gilles Gobelin lived, Louis 
XVL., in the year 1667, founded the establishment which bears his 
name. Every liquor shop in Monroe, Georgia, has been closed. 
The citizens raised one thousand dollars, bought them out and 
shut up their doors. A very black little rascal stepped into a 
stable at Tonawanda, lately, stole a horse and cutter, and “ put.” 
He went to Williamsville and got a meal of victuals, and tricd to 
pay for it with a whip. This was refused. He then stepped into 
the stable where the first stolen horse was, saw another horse there, 
swapped his horse for horse No. 2, harnessed him up and “ put” 
back for Tonawanda, and from there disappeared. The great- 
est length of Lake Superior is 335 miles; the greatest breadth is 
160 miles; mean depth, 988 feet; elevation, 687 feet; area, 
23,000 square miles. —— Dr. Kane, on his Arcti¢ expedition, out- 
ward bound, used the following daily prayer: “ Lord, accept our 
gratitude, and bless our undertaking.” After all hope of further 
explorations ceased, and the only etfort was to get his party back 
home, the prayer was changed, and read thus: “ Lord, accept our 
gratitude, and restore us to our homes.” The first marriage of 
a Hindoo widow that ever occurred in Calcutta, took place on the 
7th of December last. The parties in this transaction are of the 
highest respectability, and this will prove a marked event in the 
history of Hindostan.—— Bishop Reynolds, an arduous minister 
of the gospel in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, and 
highly respected by all who knew him, died from disease of the 
heart, at Hamilton, Canada West, on the 17th of January, aged 
71 years. —— Bayard Taylor, in one of his recent letters, men- 
tions a contrivance which he noticed at Hamburgh for warming 
railroad cars: “ Long, flat boxes of tin or zinc, covered with car- 
peting and filled with hot sand, are placed upon the floor between 
the seats, so that the passengers on both sides can make use ot 
them. These boxes were mildly warm when we started, and not 
quite cold when we arrived at Hamburg, eight hours after- 
ward.”—— The electro-magnetic telegraph has been introduced 
into the island of Java, and a line of wires has been completed 
between the port of Batavia and the capital of the island Benei- 
dorf, a distance of about seventy miles. —— The Emperor Charles 
V. paid Titian the sum of eight hundred crowns for each portrait 
he painted of him. One is a full-length, representing the emperor 
in a complete suit of mail. Charles was painted many times by 
the Venetian artist, for it was by his pencil that he wished 
his likeness should be transmitted to posterity. He had his 
wish. —— Cardinal Rauscher has published a circular, in which he 
proposes the establishment of a Catholic University for the whole 
of Germany.—— The French emperor has pardoned M. Lehon, 
who was sentenced to transportation six years ago by the High 
Court of Justice at Versailles. At that time, nineteen persons 
were sentenced to transportation; of these, twelve have been set 
at liberty at various periods, two have died, and five still remain 
in captivity. 


Cure ror Disgases.—The French Academy of Medicine has 
decreed a grant of 8000 francs to found an annual prize for any 
discovery or means of cure in diseases hitherto deemed incurable, 
such as hydrophobia, cancer, epilepsy, typhus, cholera, etc. In- 
curable! why, the advertising columns of the newspapers 
with infallible, warranted cures for all these atilicting maladies. 


Deatu or aN Arcurrect.—George Carstensen, architect of 
the Crystal Palace, New York, died at Copenhagen on the 4th of 
January. He commenced the publication of a Sunday newspaper 
at Copenhagen, and died the same day that the first number was 
issued, A portrait of him was published in Ballou’s Pictorial 
some month’s since. 
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A SPLENDID Orrer.—A Western boatman had fallen into the 
Mississippi, and was sinking for the last time; a comrade who 
was trying to save him, was about to relinquish his hold, when 
the dying man exclaimed: “Hang on, Sam! hang on! I'll treat 
—I say I will!” It is needless to add that he was saved. 
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Sxow uv Mexico.—lIn the city of Mexico, snow is the greatest 
rarity; yet last winter they had a heavy storm there, and the effect 
of the pure flakes piled on the rich foliage of the trees and gardens 
is described as magical. 


Gatherings. 


The price of tin has risen steadily the past year. The ores 
composing it are becoming scarce. 

A couple were married in the cars of the Memphis and Charles 
ton Railroad lately. The bride was a “widow” aged 16 years. 

Self-defence clubs are being formed in New York, for mutual 
protection against garroters. 4000 are already enrolled. 


The towns on the Cape have thas far spent from ten to twelve 
thousand dollars for clearing roads of snow. 


The secretary of war has determined to send a new regiment 
to California early in the spring, a part to go across the plains for 
the protection of emigrants. 

An inhabitant of Corfu, who recently retarned from Spitzber- 
gen, after an absence of twenty-eight years, found his wife in very 
good health but the widow of three husbands. 

The Cambridge Chronicle states that pumpkin hoods have ap- 
peared in the streets of that city, po proposes “three times 
three” for the ladies who have had the courage as well as the 
good sense to wear them. 


A matrimonial alliance of an uncommon character has lately 
been effected in Fluvanna county, Virginia. Mr. Robert Gray, 
the gallant groom, is ninety-five years of age, and the late Mrs. 
Catherine Reilly (now Mrs. Gray), ninety-two years of age. 

Jailor Bartlett remarking lately to a wealthy Boston merchant 
that the desire for books among the prisoners should be encour- 
aged, the latter gave the jailor $100 to be spent for books, direct- 
ing that his name should be kept a secret. 

At the annual town meeting in Gloucester, Mass., ten thousand 
dollars were voted for the public schools. This is $500 more than 
last year, and is a most liberal and creditable appropriation for a 
town of 9000 people, and less than $4,000,000 valuation. 

The French are as quick as Yankees at turning a penny when 
circumstances permit. The day following the murder of the 
archbishop of Paris, a medal commemorative of that event was 
selling in the streets. 

Lettuce was introduced into England from Flanders in 1520. 
A salad was a rare treat in Henry the Eighth’s reign; in the earlier 
part of which, when Queen Catherine, this king’s first consort, 
wished for a salad, she despatched a messenger for lettuce to 
Holland or Flanders. 


Fred. S. Cozzens—“ Mr. Sparrowgrass,”—in his recent lecture 
in New York on “‘ Wit and Humor,” said of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
as follows: ‘Johnson, when quite a boy, was brought to London 
to be touched by the king, for scrofula, with which he was affected ; 
but never completely recovered from either the disease or the 
touch !” 

In St. Petersburg the czar is engaged in the erection of one of 
the largest forges, iron ship building yards, and engine factories in 
the world, on one of the principal quays, in the government part 
of the city. ‘The operations are being conducted with the greatest 
secrecy and despatch. ‘The works are being buikt chiefly by 
English mechanics. 

The Milan censorship is very severe just now; the last number 
of Canta’s “ History of the Italians” has been stopped, on account 
of a passage relating to the history of Piedmont, of the last cen- 
tury. M. Schivardi, of Brescia, having in his * Scientific Facts” 
used some expressions hostile to the existing state of things, he 
has been arrested for high treason. 

White was anciently used as a term of fondling or endearment. 
In the “ Return from Parnassus,” 1606, Amoretto’s page says : 
“When he returns, I'll tell twenty admirable lies of his hawk ; 
and then I shall be his little rogue, his white villain, for a whole 
week after.” (Act. ii., se. vi.) Doctor Bushby used to call his 
favorite scholars his white boys. Various other authorities might 
be cited. 


A letter from Palermo announces numerous executions through- 
out Sicily for political causes. At Catanea, Louis Pellegrino, a 
young man, but a distinguished chemist, was shot afew days pre- 
viously. Several students had been arrested. The troops mount 
guard during the day with loaded muskets. The streets are de- 
serted, and many of the shops closed. At Messina the ‘arrests 
are not less numerous than at Catanea. 


In Lawrence, lately, a small girl who said she could not read, 
requested a lady at the post-office to look upon the list for a given 
name. ‘While the lady was examining the list, the girl pressed 
close to her side, and upon being told there was no such name re- 
corded, hastily left the office. ‘Lhe lady subsequently discovered 
that her porte-monnaie had disappeared, and the inference was that 
the girl was an expert pickpocket. 

M. Dumont, in his “ Recollections of Mirabeau,” the leading 
orator of the French revolution, thus describes the persevering in- 
dustry of Sir Samuel Romilly: “ Romilly, always tranquil and 
orderly, has an incessant activity. He never loses a minute; he 
applies all his mind to what he is about. Like the hand of a watch, 
he never stops, although his equal movements in the same way 
almost escape observation.” 

An important improvement has been made in the construction 
of bakers’ ovens in Paris. ‘The oven is paved with slabs of terra- 
cotta, laid on a bed of sand, which rests on bricks that form the 
roof of a low vault supported by small columns of fire brick. 
Into this vault the heat and smoke of the fire are admitted by 
eight radiating passages, any one of which may be opened or 
closed at pleasure, so that one-eighth, one-half, or the whole of the 
oven may be heated or cooled as occasion requires. The vault 
communicates with the chimney by an opening kept under perfect 
control. 

A thermostal for regulating temperature and ventilation, is de- 
scribed in the English journals. It consists of a series of circular 
flat hollow cases about one foot in diameter and one inch deep, 
attached together in the centre. Each case contains a small quan- 
tity of sulphuric ether, which is readily atfected by change of tem- 
perature. The cases, comprising about six, are suspended one 
under the other, and to the lowest one is attached a weight by a 
cord that passes over an eccentric pulley. On an increase of tem- 
perature the ether expands, and the weight falls down, and when 
the air is cooled, it is drawn up by the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the external discs. 

The following process for ing wood incombustible is sim- 
ple, and should be — by those who are necessitated to put 
up buildings wholly of timber: Take a quantity of water pro- 
portionate to the surface or the wood to cover, and add to it as 
much potash as will dissolve therein. When the water will dis- 
solve no more potash, stir into it a quantity of tlour paste and a 
sufficiency of pure clay to render it of the consistency of cream. 
Immerse the wood in the preparation, and it will ever be secured 
from the action of tire and water. ‘This preparation may be ap- 
plied to the surface of wooden roofs or other places particularly 
exposed to the action of fire. In the most violent con i 
wood saturated thus may be carbonated but it will not biaze. 


Foreign Ftems. 


An account of Sir Charles Napier’s Baltic campaign, from the 
pen of the admiral himself, is about to be published. 

A letter from Vienna announces the sudden death of Marshal 
Radetzky, commander-in-chief and governor-general in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces. The marshal died of apoplexy. 

A speculator at Berlin has bethought himself of establishing a 
“ skating academy” in a garden near the canal. This is lighted 
up in the evening; and, being supplied with a tolerable band and 
abundant refreshments, attracts numerous customers. 

The Paris papers announce the arrival of Fernk Khan, the Per- 
sian ambassador. His suite is said to be composed of 100 follow- 
ers, among whom are some of the nobility of Teheran, who solicit- 
ed as a great favor to be permitted to accompany him. 

The British fleet in commission on the Ist of January, 1857, 
numbered 261 ships, 5078 guns, and 48,798 men, as compared with 
the last year of the war, January 1, 1856, when the strength was 
325 ships, 6231 guns, and 63,335 men. 

A letter from Sebastopol states that the city.is gradually becom- 
ing re-peopled. It now contains about 7000 inhabitants ; Kamiesch, 
2000. ‘Three hundred houses partly destroyed during the siege 
have been rebuilt, and eighty new ones constructed. 

Among the lower orders of Paris, it is said that their patron 
saint, Saint Genevieve, must have abandoned the city, since she 
allowed her neuvaine to be interrupted by the murder of the arch- 
bishop. The superstitious augur ill for the year 1857 from that 
circumstance. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Those sentiments of love which flow from the heart can- 
not be frozen by adversity.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

.... A beautiful woman is the hell of the soul, the purgatory 
of the purse, and the paradise of the eyes.—Funtenelle. 

.... Growth is the nature of habit, not of one sort or another, 
but of all, even of an unnatural habit.—Charles Reade. 


.... If I wanted to punish an enemy, it should be by fastening 
on him the trouble of constantly hating somebody.—Hannah More. 


.... Love is the great instrument and engine of nature, the bud 
and cement of society, the spring and spirit of the universe.—Dr. 
South. 

.... What a wonderful incongruity it is for a man to see the 
doubtfulness in which things are involved, and yet be impatient 
out of action, or vehement in it.— Butler. 


.. Youth and age have too little sympathy with each other. 
If the voung would remember that they may be old, and the oid 
remember that they have been young, the world would be happier. 
—Burton. 

.... Self-deception will probably cease at the first blast of the 
archangel’s trumpet ; but what human heart will part with it till 
then? The circumstances under which a human being cannot 
excuse, or delude, or justify himself, have never yet occurred in 
the huge annals of crime.—Charles Leude. 


Joker's Budget. 


Among the “lost arts,” is the art of making large loaves, which 
was formerly well understood by bakers. 


Tom says the other day he saw a walking match, and Bill says 
that’s nothing, for lhe saw a candle run. 


A witty fellow slipped down on the icy pavement, when he mut- 
tered, “1 have no desire to see the town burned down, but I sin- 
cerely wish it was laid in ashes.” 

To make hens lay perpetually, hit them on the head with a big 
club. Other modes have been recommended, but this is the only 
one we have found to be effectual. 


An exchange asks “ why so many mothers go on journeys with 
their infants in their arms!” Does our cotemporary expect that 
mothers will carry their babies in carpet-bags ¢ 


“Great men,” says Aristotle, “are always of a melancholy 
nature.” If this be true, the tax on greatness is more than the 
property is worth. For our own part, we would rather be merry 
with Sam Weller than dismal with Plato. 

Ignorant people are to be addressed through the eye. If you 
want to pass for a great man with a blockheud, sport a hundred 
dollar cloak and a fifty dollar watch-key. An ignoramus thinks 
that he alone has “sterling” parts, who exhibits shirt-buttons 
made of bullion. Make a note. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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BALLOW’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SHERWOOD FOREST IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The beautiful woodland scene on this , carries us back to 
the days of bold Robin Hood and his followers, the outlaws of 
merry Sherwood. The gallant robber, “the English ballad-sing- 
er’s joy,” is the most conspicuous figure in the group, designated 
by his plume and bugle-horn, and cross-bow. He is superintend- 
ing the transport of a noble red deer which his unerring shaft has 


stricken down in the “king’s green wood.” Other trophies of 
successful sport are scattered about, and the outlaws will have a 
y feast of it in their sylvan retreat, where Friar Tuck, and 
et, and Little John, and Maid Marian, and the rest of 
nicles and tradition 


of the land. But it must be remembered that the 


days were shockingly severe and oppressive—the forest laws par- 
ticularly, and Robin Hood was a sort of revolutionist, as 
far as his influence went. The punishment for an infringement of 
the e laws in the days of the Norman kings of England, was 
the ce of e and mutilation, and the very severity of these 
statutes cai their violation. Bold yeomen, trained to the use 
of the long and cross-bow, and enticed by the abundance of game, 


— 


fence. 
good archers, with suche spoiles and thefts as he got, upon 
five hundred (were they ever so strong) durst not give 
He suffered no woman to be oppressed; poore men’s 
pared, abundantlie relieving 8 with that which by 


goodes 
8 theft he 
from abbeys and the houses of rich old earles, whom 
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SHEKRWUULD FUREST, ENGLAND, LN THE ULVEN Tide. 


took to the green wood and defied the power of the royal troops 

rangers. The most noted of these outlaws was Robin Hood, 
who made his oeeeaes in Sherwood forest, in Nottingham- 
shire. He flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Stow 
ms “In this time (about the year 1190, in the reign of Rich- 

I.) were many robbers and outlawes, among which Robin 
Little John, renowned theeves, continued in the woods, 


and robbing the goodes of the rich, They killed none 


historian) blameth for his rapine and theft; but of all the theeves, 
he affirmeth him to be the prince, and the most gentle theefe.” 
He was a man of*unquestionable courage, of matchless skill in 
archery, humane, the friend of ho pores the enemy of the rich 
and the o , and hi accordingly cherished, 
and eath 1s to 


ses, in Yorkshire. This 
event is said to have occurred a 


onset . 


(the 


| | but such as would invade them, or by resistance for their own de 
and 
whom 
he 
got 
| 
| 
} nded down a singularly fair reputation for the bold archer of | 
f Sherwood, considering that he lived in open violation of the laws “ 
a laws of those poyling 
j 
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